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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


‘The Philippines (p. 7) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 


Some 20 million Filipinos live in an 
archipelago about the size of Italy, ly- 
ing about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia. A “ward” of the United 
States until 1946, this independent re- 
public has attempted with considerable 
success to meet problems posed by the 
threats of communism, corruption, un- 
equal land distribution, and unemploy- 
ment. President Magsaysay has been 
particularly successful in quelling the 
Huks, a Communist-led movement. His 
vigorous military leadership and dy- 
namic reform program help to explain 
the decline of a rebel movement that 
threatened to gain control of the 
Philippines. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which Filipinos are facing 
and the steps they have taken to meet 
those problems. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the importance of the 
Philippines as an ally of the United 
States in the cold war. ; 

2. Account for the early successes of 
the Huks. 

3. Describe the steps taken by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay to defeat the Huk 
movement. 

4. Discuss three problems which af- 
fect deeply the lives of Filipinos. 


Motivation 

The Philippines have been compared 
with a neighbor’s house. No man wants 
his neighbor’s place to get run down. 
Why should we feel that way about the 
Philippines? 

Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence was there at the 
end of World War II that the Philip- 
pines were run down? 

2. The land problem in the Philip- 
pines was described by a writer in the 
New York Times as a “social cancer.” 
What do you think he meant by that? 

3. If there were to be an election 


for the presidency in the Philippines 
today, what do you think President 
Magsaysay’s chances for re-election 
would be? Justify your opinion. 


Summary 

A study of recent Philippine history 
suggests that the national leadership 
recognized there were serious problems 
and proceeded to do something about 
them. Support this viewpoint. 


Things to Do 

Have students make the acquaint- 
ance of such reference volumes as Cur- 
rent Biography by asking them to find 
the summary of Magsaysay’s life. 


References 

“Magsaysay Fights a ‘Social Can- 
cer,” by H. F. Wilkins, New York 
Times Magazine, Jan. 9, 55, p. 14. 

“The Philippines— Democracy in 
Asia,” by Ramon Magsaysay, Collier’s, 
Jan. 7, 55, p. 28. 

“Driving the Communists Out of the 
Philippines,” U.S. News and World 
Report,” April 23, 54, p. 72. 


Uncle Sam’s Mountain of Paper 
(p. 9) 
American History, Civics 
Digest of the Article 
The vast growth of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the past quarter century 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
closed for spring vacation next 
week, there will be no issue of this 
magazine dated March 30. The 
next issue will be dated April 6. 
This omission of one issue does not 
interfere with your regular quota of 
15 issues during the second 
semester. 











has resulted in an intricate system of 
paperwork. It is estimated that Govern- 
ment paperwork costs $4 billion a year. 
In the hope of cutting the red tape 
complicating Government _ services, 
President Kisenhower recreated the 
Hoover Commission. In a series of new 
reports to the President the Commis- 
sion has recommended that paperwork 
be managed by the General Services 
Administration; that each agency name 
a high executive to reduce the amount 
of paperwork; that the quarterly em- 
ployer tax reports be eliminated. 


Aim 

To acquaint students with efforts be- 
ing made to reduce the amount of 
paperwork, sometimes described as 
“red tape.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Discuss the connection between 
the growth of the Federal Government 
and the increase in the amount of 





homeroom teachers. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we falling behind in our paperwork? As we were reading “Uncle 
Sam’s Mountain of Paper,” beginning on page 9, it occurred to us that most 
school buildings house paper mills of their own. Despite popular belief, 
most administrators would willingly discard a particular paper report if they 
could be shown that it was unnecessary, needlessly burdensome, or that the 
same purpose was being served by some other report. Perhaps a faculty 
committee could re-examine some of the reports which are weighing down 


If it turas out that paper reporting in your school has been reduced 
to the barest minimum, we have one further suggestion. Get yourself a 
desk calendar, if you do not already have one. Note—a day or more in 
advance—the due date of the report which you have just learned about. 
Don’t trust to memory. Few things are more disturbing than that last minute 
rush or the note from the office reminding you of that overdue report. 


—H. L. H. 














TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


paperwork being carried on by the 
Government. 

2. Why did President Eisenhower 
think it necessary to recreate the 
Hoover Commission? 

3. How can form letters help to re- 
duce the expense of carrying on paper- 
work? How may the use of form letters 
be abused? 

4. Is paperwork red 
tape? Explain. 

5. If you were the head of a Govern- 
ment agency, how would you go about 
reducing the amount of paperwork? 

6. What difference does it make to 
you whether paperwork in Washington 
is in any way affected by the Hoover 
Commission report? 


necessarily 


Things to Do 


Have students interview their 
parents about their experiences with 
Government paperwork (income tax 
reporting, for example). What other 
experiences “have parents had with 
paperwork? Brief oral reports can be 
made to the class. 


Trial by Jury or Trial by Judge? 
(p. 5) 

American History, Problems of American 

Democracy 

Digest of the Article 


Crowded court calendars have raised 
anew the proposal to substitute trial by 
judge for trial by jury in civil cases. 
Those who favor trial by judge hold 
that it would prevent long delays in 
obtaining justice; that the complexities 
of many civil trials can be decided 
properly by trained judges, not jurors; 
that jury trials invite dramatics rather 
than logic and justice. 

Those who advocate jury trials in 
civil cases argue that their abandon- 
ment in some countries has been a re- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


April 6, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: Puerto Rico 
—Efforts now being made by Puerto 
Rico to invite American investment cap- 
ital to the island, highlight a progress 
report on Uncle Sam’s “ward” in the 
Caribbean. 

National Affairs Article: President 
Eisenhower's Health Program — The 
President’s proposed health program, 
how it would work, and the arguments 
being advanced by those who favor and 
those who oppose the program. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
“Right to Work” Laws Be Repealed 
by States Which Now Have Them? 
—A pro and con discussion in which 
both sides of this question are explored. 


pF 


treat from democracy; that jurors decide 
facts and not points of law which re- 
main the prerogative of judges; that the 
records show numerous errors by judges 
and the setting aside of their decisions. 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against trial by judges 
rather than juries in civil cases. 


Assignment 


Use parallel columns to outline the 
arguments for and against trial by 
judges in civil cases. Avoid copying the 
bold type summaries which head each 
of the arguments. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What is the difference between a 


civil and a criminal case? 

2. If you were involved in a civil 
case involving several thousand dollars 
would you prefer a trial by jury or trial 








Colorade Schoo! Journal 


“ can’t understand it. He never acts that way at home .. .” 


by judge? Defend your choice. 

3. Why was trial by jury included in 
our Bill of Rights? 

4. Which of the arguments in favor 
of continuing our present system of trial 
by jury impressed you most? Explain. 

5. If you were a member of a com- 
mittee which favored trial by judge in 
civil cases, how would you reply to 
such a defense of the jury system? 


Things to Do 

Arrange a class visit to one of the 
local courts when a civil trial is being 
held. Reactions of the students to the 
proceedings may be considered in class. 


Air-Borne Cinderella (p. 4) 
Moral and Spiritual Valves 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Jacqueline Cochran, world famous 
aviatrix and head of a cosmetic firm. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what respects did Jacqueline 
Cochran’s early years differ from your 
own? 

2. What do you think are the traits 
of character which helped her to over- 
come the handicaps of her youth? 

3. How did a school teacher influ- 
ence Jackie Cochran? As you look back 
at your own early elementary school 
days, is there any one teacher who in- 
fluenced you more than others? Why? 

4. Describe the contribution made 
by Jackie Cochran to the aviation in- 
dustry. May she be considered a suc- 
cessful business woman? Why? 

5. Miss Cochran said that “Time is 
the only thing everyone gets an equal 
amount of at birth.” What do you think 
she meant by that? What evidence 
have we that she has made unusual use 
of her time? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 

I. Uncle Sam’s Paperwork: a-3; b-2; 
e-3; d-l. 

Il. Philippines: a-3; b-1; c-3; d-3; e-1; 
f-2; g-1; h-4; i-4; j-1. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-NS. 

IV. Juries or Judges: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 
4-F; 5-A; 6-A. 
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What does 

it take to get 
pictures 

like this 


les mostly the simple 
business of having your 
camera with you when 








pictures “happen.” An eye 
for pictures helps, of course. 
And a good hand with a camera. 

But a good eye and hand don’t amount to 
much if your camera is back home on the shelf. 
So, for pictures that are both stoppers and 

keepers, keep your camera loaded and handy. 


Kodak Cameras have 
know-how. They’re fun 
Film has what it takes. 


a lot of built-in 
to use, too. And Kodak 


First choice of beginners 
and experts alike — Kodak 
Verichrome Film for black- 
and-white snapshots. Now 
available in Kodak's thrifty 
Duo-Pak—one roll for your 
camera—one for a spare. 
In the popular sizes 620, 
120, 127. 


. 


George Rodriguez of Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., knows a prize-winning 
picture-taking opportunity when he sees one. 
This beauty won Second Prize in the 1954 
National High School Photographic Awards— 
nationwide picture-taking contest. When this 
winner came along, George had his camera 
ready and loaded with Kodak Film, and got it! 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The treats on you...when you wear an 


ARROW MERE-LAN ! 


T’s a cinch to be as smart as the lad above. 

Cashmere-like cotton Arrow Mere-lan 
Shirts are at stores right now in rich patterns 
and comfortable collar styles. 




































Peel off that old sweater and slip into a 
smooth Arrow Mere-lan today. Then watch 
the sodas and sundaes come your way, too. 
Junior sizes, $2.95. Grads, $3.50. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co.,/nc. 



































4 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Air-Borne 
Cinderella 


Meet Jacqueline Cochran, world-famous aviatrix 


. 


NTIL I was eight years old, I had no shoes. My bed 

was usually a pallet on the floor, sometimes just the 
floor. Food often consisted of nothing except what I foraged 
for myself in the woods or the waters of a nearby bayou. 
My dresses were made from cast-off flour sacks.” 

This is how “Jackie” Cochran begins her recent auto- 
biography, The Stars at Noon. When we called on Jackie 
at her luxurious New York City apartment, she had come a 
long way from the Florida mill towns of her childhood. 

Today Jackie is head of a three-and-a-half million dollar 
cosmetic firm, and the whole world knows of her exploits 
as a flyer. She has set more than two dozen speed and alti- 
tude records. 

Jackie is a warm, direct person. She told us she never 
knew who her parents were. She was brought up by foster 
parents, and went to work in a cotton mill when she was 
eight. Her pay on the 12-hour night shift was six cents an 


hour. . 


Learned the Alphabet from Signs on Boxcars 


When the mill closed down during a strike, Jackie went 
to work for a woman who ran a beauty parlor. By the time 
she was 13, Jackie was an expert at the business. 

Jackie’s classroom education was scanty. “I learned the 
alphabet by studying signs on boxcars,” she says. 

During one of the brief periods when she did attend a 
country school, Jackie had a teacher whom she describes as 
“the greatest influence on my life.” 

“I remember Miss Bostwick as the most beautifully dressed 
woman I had ever seen,” Jackie says, “though I know now 
that her clothes were very plain and old-fashioned. 

“Miss Bostwick ordered me a dress from a mail-order 
house so that I needn't be ashamed. After school sh- took 
me home with her and taught me to read. 

“The first book she gave me was David Copperfield. I 
struggled through every word. When I came to a word I 
didn’t know, I'd copy it down and Miss Bostwick would 
tell me what it meant and how to pronounce it. 

“Miss Bostwick also impressed ‘me with the importance 
of cleanliness. I took a bath in a tub in the center of the 


ve ote ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK x x 


| may have been born in a hovel, but | determined to 
travel with the wind and stars.—Jacqueline Cochran. 





house every day. The water was cold, and I had to carry it 
in buckets from the pump. Everyone laughed at me, but | 
was determined to be clean.” 

Jackie takes great pride in her appearance. Even after 
the most gruelling of flights she will not climb out of the 
cockpit looking dishevelled. Her male colleagues may smile, 
but comb and make-up are the first things Jackie reaches for 
when she touches the ground. 

Jackie went up in a plane for the first time in the summer 
of 1932. Three days later she soloed. Three weeks later, 
with her pilot’s license in her pocket, she flew to Montreal 
for an_air meet. Not yet having learned to use a compass, 
she simply followed the Hudson River north! 

From then on, Jackie flew every time she had a chance. 
She sought instruction from the best male pilots. In the days 
before commercial airlines had hostesses, she would relieve 
co-pilots of “hostess” chores for the privilege of observing 
instrument flying. 

Jackie has done more than any other flyer to win a place 
for women in aviation. During World War II, she organized 
the WASPs (Women’s Air Force Service Pilots). 

“When the B-26 first came into service,” Jackie recalls, 
“jt was rumored to be unsafe, and pilots were reluctant to 
fly it. So I assigned some of my Wasps—who hadn't heard 
the rumors—to fly B-26’s. The plane proved safe, and the Air 
Force boys concluded: If women can fly it, so can we.” 


“Most Ghosts Are Just Scared Calves” 


In going after speed records, Jackie has had many brushes 
with death. When one marvels at the calm and courage she 
has shown in emergencies, Jackie tells a story: 

“As a child I once had to pass a cemetery at night. There 
was said to be a ghost there. As I came abreast of the ceme- 
tery, I saw a shadowy form. I was terrified. 

“But I considered. Either I must fight the ghost or be 
the laughing stock of my friends. I screwed up my nerve, 
yelled at the top of my lungs, and charged. 

“The ghost lunged—and I saw it was only a calf with its 
hind Jegs caught in a broken board. I learned then that most 
ghosts are just scared calves.” 

In private life, Jackie is the wife of financier Floyd Odlum. 
Her dramatic accomplishments reflect her philosophy about 
time. “Time,” Jackie says, “is the only thing everyone gets 
an equal amount of at birth. The use one makes of time 
determines what one’s life will be.” —JEAN F. MERRILL 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Trial by Jury or 


Trial by Judge? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the right to trial by jury 
be ruled out for most civil cases? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


A few weeks ago the New York City Bar Association 
(a professional organization of lawyers) said that our 
“court system is archaic, its procedures snail-like and 
confusing.” 

That same week, Justice David W. Peck of New York's 
Appellate Court called for “fundamental changes in . 
trial process.” As one remedy, Justice Peck suggested 
“eliminating” jury trials in civil cases. 

The suggestion met both praise and opposition, for-it 
involves the courtroom rights of every citizen. It might 
also involve a Constitutional amendment. 

Just what is a civil case and how does it differ from 
a criminal case? Briefly, a criminal case involves a person 
who has committed an offense against the law of the com- 
munity (such as murder or robbery). In a criminal case, 
the government is on one side, the law-breaker on the 
other. 

A civil case, on the other hand, has to do with dis- 
agreements between people. For example, civil cases 
may involve suits over accidents, broken business con- 
tracts, title to property, etc. 

In a civil case the government is not concerned at all. 


The judge and jury listen to two disagreeing citizens and 
then act as referees in the argument. 

The Sixth and Seventh Amendments to the U. S. Con- 
stitution guarantee the right to a trial by jury in all crim- 
inal cases, and in civil cases “where the value in contro- 
versy exceeds twenty dollars” (a value clearly outdated 
by economic changes since 1790). All state constitutions 
also provide for jury trials. 

A jury is made up of 12 impartial citizens chosen from 
the community. The jury listens to the evidence and 
arguments on both sides, and then decides on questions 
of fact. In other words, the jury decides whether the evi- 
dence brought out at the trial backs up the charges. 

A judge is the officer who presides over the court. He 
decides questions of law—such as what evidence may be 
presented, or what laws apply to the case. 

Trial by jury may be waived (given up) if both sides 
agree to do so. In such cases, the judge decides both 
questions of fact and questions of law. 

Some people say the right to trial by jury should be 
done away with in all civil suits. They say the judge 
should decide both fact and law in such cases. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


YES! 


1. It would relieve overcrowded court 
calendars, which are now denying justice 
to thousands. 


Justice, said Daniel Webster, is “the 
greatest interest of man on earth.” But 
injustice can result when the machin- 
ery of justice is stalled. 

This is happening all over Ameriva 
today. Our courts are so overcrowded 
with civil cases, that many citizens ca.i't 
get justice at all. An accident this 
month may not come up for trial until 
1959! Breach of contract cases are pil- 


ing up. Congestion in other civil suits 
is incredible. 

Take this example reported last 
month in the New York Times: Three 
years ago a policeman in New York was 
run down by a car. Not only were his 
legs broken, but he also developed bone 
paralysis which prevents him from 
working. He is still waiting—along with 
thousands of other “plaintiffs—to have 
his case put before a New York jury. 
Meantime, he and his wife have only a 
meager income from his Workmen’s 
Compensation, His case may not come 
up until the spring of 1956! 

This is an isolated example. But it 


has more meaning when you realize 
that New York State, which has 14,- 
000,000 people, has more judges than 
all of England, with a population of 
41,000,000. If New York is so jammed 
up, what must citizens of other cities 
and states be faced with? 

The New York State Temporary 
Commission on the Courts recommend- 
ed a solution last month. The commis- 
sion suggested that 21 new judges be 
appointed. 

This suggestion was answered by the 
president of the Association of the Bar 
of New York, Allen T. Klots, “It would 
be truly deplorable,” said he, “to think 
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we can meet this problem by simply 
adding judges. Modern industrial pro- 
ductivity was not attained by merely 
adding manpower. [It was attained by] 
enabling that manpower to be more 
effective.” 

Commented the New York Times in 
an editorial: 

“Some speeding up would undoubt- 
edly result, but at a cost of probably 
over two million dollars a year. Each 
dollar would go so much farther when 
court administration is modernized and 
simplified.” 

If we're to put an end to slow-mo- 
tion justice, we must do away with 
jury trials for civil cases. We would 
sive the time now spent in selecting 
and instructing juries, and the time 
that lawyers waste in dramatizing their 
cases before. juries. 


2. Juries are incompetent to hear 
many civil trials. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the 
most famous justices of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court (1902 to 1933), said that 
he had “not found juries especially in- 
spired for the discovery of truth.” An 
alarming number of innocent men and 
women have suffered unjustly because 
of jury trials. 

Most civil cases involve complex is- 
sues that call for specialists. John Doe, 
the average juryman, is not a specialist. 

Furthermore, in a civil trial there are 
many dull but important stretches. 
With no training in listening to testi- 
mony, jurors’ minds can wander. Jurors 
have been known to doze although 
significant witnesses were testifying. 
There have been reports of juries mak- 
ng hasty, unjust verdicts because they 
were eager to get home or get back 
to their businesses, Some juriés have 
reached their decisions by flipping a 
coin! 

“If a surgeon were to call in 12 men 
untrained in surgery, give them an 
hour’s talk on the instruments used in 
appendectomies, and then let them re- 
move the patient’s appendix, we would 
be appalled. Yet similar operations on 
men’s legal rights are performed every 
day by juries—amateurs entrusted with 
the use of legal rules which lawyers 
and judges understand only after long 
and special training. Yet juries are 
given the job of ascertaining facts on 
which depend a man’s property, his 
reputation, his very life!” So writes 
lerome Frank, Judge of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals. 

Jurors will always be amateurs. Judg- 
ng civil cases calls for professionals. 


3. Jury trials are not as concerned 
with justice as with “putting on a show.” 
Any person who visits a jury trial can 
sense ‘for himself the air of melodrama 
around the courtroom. Lawyers put on 
an act to win the jury’s sympathy for 


their clients. Some trial lawyers have 
boasted of “hypnotizing” juries. Some 
regard themselves as great actors per- 
forming before audiences of 12 each. A 
jury trial thus becomes a show. 

In a trial by a judge, however, the 
ham acting of the lawyers disappears. 
The lawyers know they can’t “pull the 
wool” over the judge’s eyes as they can 
over a jury’s. 

Recognition of these facts has led 
other free countries to do away with 
jury trials except in cases. 
France and pre-Hitler Germany gave 
them up. So have some Swiss cantons. 
Even England—home of the jury trial 
in the first place—has done so. 

It’s time for the U. S. to wake up, 
too, 


NO! 
1. Jury trials are an important check 
against judicial tyranny. 


Just because pre-Hitler Germany or 
France or Switzerland abandoned jury 
trials in civil cases is no reason to as- 
sume that we, too, must throw in the 
sponge and weaken democracy. 

Trial by jury has always been a hal- 
lowed part of our heritage. Thomas 

efferson recognized it for what it is: 
“The best of all safeguards for the per- 
son, the property, and the reputation of 
every individual.” 

The jury system has been proclaimed 
as one of man’s greatest blessings ever 
since the Magna Charta. It was written 
into that historic document as a way to 
check the tyranny of autocratic judges. 
Our forefathers wrote it into’our own 
Constitution so that we, too, would be 
assured of “fair play.” So why should 
we return to something our freedom- 
loving ancestors fought hard to over- 
throw? Why should we shove our judi- 
cial system back into the Dark Ages, 
just because the wheels of justice aren't 
moving as fast as we'd like? 

Lots of cases might get to trial faster. 
But that doesn’t mean they'd be de- 
cided any more fairly or any more 
justly! 


2. Average citizens are competent to 
decide questions of right or wrong. 


A layman cannot perform a surgical 
operation. But that does not mean he 
cannot decide a question of fact, or use 
his common sense to decide who is tell- 
ing the truth. 

That is what juries are supposed to 
do—decide facts. It may take experts to 
decide questions gf law, but not for 
questions of fact! Let’s not confuse the 
two. 

One of the most famous trial judges 
of the West was Judge Peter Shields— 
now retired, but for almost 50 years a 
judge in Sacramento, California. Judge 
Shields said that the common sense of 


citizen juries accomplishes more just 
results than all the cold scientific in- 
tellects combined. In seeking justice, ne 
said, you cannot apply the experts’ slide 
rule. Besides, how many times do “ex- 
pert” witnesses contradict each other 
at trials? 

Anyone who says that 12 citizens are 
not competent to decide questions of 
fact in court is also saying that those 
12 citizens are not competent to vote 
for President or governor or Congress- 
men. If we carried these arguments to 
their logical extreme, perhaps the Pres- 
ident of the U. S. should be elected 
only by experts! 

Our Constitution guarantees every 
citizen the right to a trial by a jury of 
his peers. That doesn’t mean experts 
or specialists who live in an ivory tower. 
It doesn’t mean judges who rarely see 
the workaday world outside their court- 
rooms. It means ordinary citizens who 
know the everyday world and can 
therefore decide facts relating to that 
world. 


3. Judges make more mistakes than 
juries do. 

No one says that juries have never 
made mistakes—that innocent persons 
have never been convicted, or that 
guilty persons have never been let free. 
But juries have no monopoly on mis- 
takes. Judges make them too. 

Says Federal Judge Louis Goodman: 
“It has been my experience, in an over- 
whelming number of cases in which 
jury verdicts have been set aside or re- 
versed, that the errors have been the 
errors of judge and not the jury. The 
number of cases in which a verdict is 
set aside . . . for mistakes on the part 
of the jurors, is nothing in comparison 
to the cases in which decisions are re- 
versed because of mistakes by the judge 
—in instructing the jurors or in ruling 
on evidence during the trial.” 

Furthermore, many judges are in- 
volved in politics. They have prejudices 
which jurors do not have. Would you 
want to trust your fate to a politically- 
appointed judge, rather than to a cross- 
section of 12 impartial citizens? 

A 1946 report of the American Bar 
Association says that “the jury often 
stands as a bulwark between an indi- 
vidual and an unreasonable law.” 
Judges live by the law and decide ques- 
tions of law. But not all cases can be 
justly decided on the law alone. That 
is where juries can perform a great serv- 
ice to democracy. They can stand up 
against unjust legal technicalities. 

The answer to the problem of our 
courts today does not lie in amputating 
one of the strong arms of our judicial 
system. Instead, reforms in administra- 
tion and trial procedures are required. 
These can be made without doing away 
with our vital jury system. 
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Philippines consist of More than 7,000 
islands, Total area is the size of Italy. 


UCH is being said and written 

these days about the “sore spots” 
in Asia. And not nearly enough about 
the “bright spots.” 

A case in point is the Philippines. 
Here is a young nation that can serve 
as a model to the rest of Asia. 

Like other Asian nations, the Phil- 
ippines, too, have been plagued by 
pressing problems—unequal land dis- 
tribution, unemployment, corruption, 
and the menace of communism. 

But the Filipinos have given the 
world a dramatic demonstration of 
how to cope with these problems and 
lick them. 

They also have stood steadfastly by 
the United States in our efforts to 
check Communist aggression in: Asia. 
As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
pointed out in a nationwide broadcast 
on March 8, “The Philippine Republic 
is indeed proving itself to be a stanch 
and effective ally.” 


Fight Against Communism 


There is a profound and inspiring 
lesson in the story of the Philippine 
Republic, the former “ward” of the 
United States. 

Let’s start with its fight against do- 
mestic communism. After the end of 
World War II in 1945, the Philippines 
were overrun by Communist-led guer- 
rillas—the Hukbalahaps. They had a 
well-equipped army of 50,000, backed 
by a reserve of 2,500,000 men. 

The “Huks” (as they are commonly 
called) were in control of the rich rice 
bowl of the Philippines. From hidden 
bases in the mountains, the Huks would 
sweep down at night on defenseless 
towns and villages—pillaging, looting, 


America’s show window in the Orient is a strong ally 


The Philippines .. . 
Democracy at Work in Asia 


murdering. They threatened to seize 
Manila and take over the government. 

This went on for several years. Then 
around 1951, the government launched 
an intensive, nation-wide manhunt. 
The Reds were beaten at their own 
game. 

Since then about 10,000 of them 
have been killed in combat, 5,000 have 
been captured, and many more thou- 
sands have surrendered. Today, the 
Huks are a ragtag band of less than 
2,500. 

In May, 1954, the Huk supremo 
(chieftain) himself, Luis Taruc, gave 


MSA photo 
Filipino boy wears a shirt made from a 
sack which held commercial fertilizer 
sent to Philippines by United States. 


up unconditionally —too whipped to 
carry on. 

The man chiefly responsible for 
cleaning out the Reds is colorful Ra- 
mon Magsaysay, who is today the 
president of the Philippines. 

How did he do it? Here is the an- 
swer in his own words (as told to a 
U.S. correspondent): “First I set up a 
laboratory in Camp Murphy, a labora- 
tory like that of a doctor, to determine 
what germs made a man a Commu- 
nist, or made him a “Huk,’ willing to 
leave his family and go to the moun- 
tains. . . . I interrogated many of the 
Huks who had been captured or had 
surrendered. For three months, for 
four months, I studied the germs which 
attacked the minds, the brains of these 
people.” : 


Force and Friendship 


The “germs” he found were: “lack 
of food, no rice in their stomachs, bad 
government, and exploitation by the 
landlords.” Magsaysay approached the 
problem with a two-pronged attack— 
all-out force and all-out friendship. 
“All-out force was the military phase 
—that is, the Communist die-hards had 
to be killed or captured. In the ‘all-out 
friendship phase, we gave land to all 
the Huks who surrendered.” 

The Huks were resettled on small 
farms of about 25 acres. “They came 
down from the mountains,” Magsaysay 
continued, “because they realized that 
what the Communists promised them, 
the Philippine Government was giving 
them peacefully. That was why about 
9,500 former Huks surrendered to me 
personally.” 

President Magsaysay, 48, is a na- 
tional hero who looks and acts the part. 
He is tough and tall (a husky six-foot- 
er), the son of a blacksmith. In his 
youth he studied engineering at the 
University of the Philippines, paying 
his way by working as a chauffeur. 





During World War II, he comman- 
ded a patriotic guerrilla army of 10,- 
000 men. They harried the Japanese 
during the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines. When peace came, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur named him 
provincial governor. 

In 1950, Elpidio Quirino, then presi- 
dent, appointed Magsaysay as secre- 
tary of defense and ordered him to take 
charge of the fight against the Huks. 
He carried out the task with spectacu- 
lar success. 

In the spring of 1953 Magsaysay re- 
signed as secretary of defense to run 
for president. He believed that it was 
not enough merely to defeat the Huks. 
It was necessary to correct the evils 
and injustices that made new Huks. 
He won by a record-breaking majority. 

Magsaysay is reputed to be genuine- 
ly democratic. The story is told that he 
admonished his chauffeur not to wear 
a cap. “You look too official in it!” he 
told him, 


Progress Report 


During the election campaign Mag- - 


saysay pledged to reduce the four 
threats to the stability of his country— 
communism, corruption, unequal land 
distribution, and unemployment. We 
have discussed his successful struggle 
against the internal communist menace. 
Now let us examine the progress he 
has made coping with the other three 
problems. 


1. Corruption 

Soon after his inauguration on 
December 30, 1953, President Mag- 
saysay announced that any citizen, 
anywhere in the Philippines, could ap- 
peal to him directly for redress of in- 
dividual wrongs. He could go to the 
nearest telegraph office and for ten 
centavos (five cents) wire his griev- 
ances to the president. 

The Malacanang Palace—the Philip- 
pines’ “White House”—was soon del- 
uged with telegrams. They came in 
at the rate of 300 a day. Each com- 
plaint is acknowledged by a telegram 
from the president, then recorded on a 
follow-up card, and routed to the 
proper official for prompt action. 

As a result, bureaucrats have been 
goaded to cut red tape. Inefficient and 
corrupt officials have been weeded out 
of government service. 


2. Land Distribution 


The problem in the Philippines is 
that of landless men and manless land. 
About 90 per cent of the Philippine 
farmers are tenant share-croppers. They 
do not own the land they till. This 
feudal system is a legacy of 300 years 
of Spanish rule. Much of the land is 
still held by descendants of the Spanish 


settlers. 


Recently the leg- 
islature passed a 
law giving the ten- 
ant a fairer share 
of the profit. Also, 
the government has 
been buying up 
large estates and 
reselling them in 
small parcels to 
landless farmers on 


Ramon Magsaysay 
Philippine President terms they can af- 
ford. 


As for manless land, there is an 
abundance of it on the remote islands. 
It is government-owned, productive 
land that has never been touched. It 
takes money to resettle people on that 
land, but a start has been made. 
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3. Unemployment 


In 1953 the labor force in the Philip- 
pines was 8,100,000. Of this number, 
1,200,000 were unemployed. 

Efforts are being made to create 
more jobs by setting up new industries. 
The government recently announced a 
five-year economic-development _ pro- 
gram. It plans to spend 800,000,000 
pesos ($400,000,000) a year in agri- 
cultural production, public works im- 
provements, and in starting new in- 
dustries. 


How Filipinos Live 


Now let us look at the country and 
its history. 

The Philippines consist of more than 
7,000 islands—of which 4,600 islands 
don’t even have names. Only 11 of the 
islands have an area of more than a 
thousand square miles each. 

The total area of the Philippines is 
115,600 square miles, approximately 
the size of Italy. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
21,000,000 inhabitants are of Malayan 
stock. Four out of every five Filipinos 
are Roman Catholics. 

Eight languages and some 80 dialects 
are spoken in the Philippines. But 
Tagalog, Spanish, and English are 
recognized as the official languages. 

The chief industry is agriculture. 
About 70 per cent of the people are 
either farmers or farm laborers. The 
main crops are rice, manila hemp (“ab- 
aca”), copra, sugar cane, corn, and 
tobacco. 

Copra, sugar, and abaca are the 
leading exports. Cotton products, grains, 
and iron and steel manufactures are 
the principal imports. 

Manufacturing, which had made 
some progress prior to World War II, 
is still largely im its infancy. 

The history of the Philippines until 
the time they became a U.S. depend- 
ency may be summarized in three 
clauses. They were discovered by 
Magellan in 1521; conquered by Spain 


in 1565; and ceded by Spain to the 
United States on December 10, 1898, 
following the Spanish-American War. 

From the very beginning, it was the 
policy of our Government to prepare 
the Filipinos for independence. 

The United States may well be proud 
of its record in the Philippines. During 
the 48 years of its “stewardship” of the 
islands the lot of the Filipinos improved 
vastly. Public sanitation and health 
measures were introduced. The -death 
rate was cut in half. Arother startling 
result: in the last half-century the aver- 
age Filipirio has grown five inches in 
height. 

Under American supervision, schools 
were established throughout. the is- 
lands. Illiteracy was reduced from 90 
per cent to 50 per cent. (Today, it is 
down to 30 per cent.) 

The record of the Filipinos in World 
War II demonstrated to the world that 
democracy pays off. The Filipinos were 
virtually the only colonial people who 
fought against the Japanese. In the 
epic resistance at Bataan alone, before 
the islands fell to the Japanese, more 
than 21,000 Filipino soldiers were 
killed. All told, there were about 100,- 
000 Filipino casualties in World War 
II. 


America’s Show Window 


As promised by the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Independence Act of 1934, the 
Philippines received their independ- 
ence on July 4, 1946. On that day the 
U.S. flag was lowered over Manila 
and the Philippine standard raised. 
This marked the “birth” of the inde- 
pendent Philippine Republic. Said the 
first president of the Philippines, Ma- 
nuel Roxas, “The American flag has 
been lowered from the flagstaffs of this 
land not in defeat, not in surrender, 
not by compulsion, but by the volun- 
tary act of the United States.” 

Though the Philippines are inde- 
pendent, they have not been com- 
pletely cut adrift from their former 
“Mother Country.” We have assumed 
the moral responsibility of protecting 
the young republic from foreign at- 
tack. A mutual defense treaty between 
the U. S. and the Philippines was 
signed in August 1951. This treaty 
allows the U. S. to have military and 
naval bases in the islands. In addition, 
the Philippines and the U. S. are part- 
ners in the recently concluded eight- 
nation Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty. 

The Philippine Republic has been 
called “America’s show window in the 
Orient.” Free and flourishing, it serves 
as a living example to the people of 
the Far East that democracy—not com- 
munism—provides the greatest oppor- 
tunities for a happier and richer way 
of life. 





Uncle Sam’s Mountain of Paper 


‘Paperwork makes the wheels of Government go around, 


ALK down one of the broad ave- 
nues of Washington, D. C., and 

look at the enormous Government 
buildings as you pass by. Inside are 
tens of thousands of Government work- 
ers. All day long they handle paper— 
letters, answers to letters, answers to 
answers to letters, reports, reports on 
reports, questionnaires, answers to 
questionnaires, directives, directives 
about directives, and so on endlessly. 

There are plenty of jokes in Wash- 
ington about the bureaucrats—the peo- 
ple who work in Government bureaus 
and agencies—and their paper. Here is 
one of them: e 

First Bureaucrat: It beats me. I al- 
ways wind up the day with more paper 
on my desk than when I started. 

Second Bureaucrat: Oh, I’ve got that 
licked. At the end of the day I just 
write “Attention Mr. Smith” on all the 
papers I have left and drop them in 
my “out” basket. I figure there must 
be some Mr. Smith around here. 

First Bureaucrat: There is—-me. 

Paper makes the wheels of Govern- 
ment go around. Much of this paper is, 
of course, necessary. You can’t run so 
enormous an enterprise by word of 
mouth. Records must be kept. Facts 
must be obtained. Orders must be given. 
The right hand must be told what the 
left hand is doing. The bureaucrats— 
whether the Administration is Demo- 
cratic or Republican—are indispensable. 


The Hoover Commission 


But there’s no question that too much 
paper flutters through the Federal of- 
fices, and foo much paper lies molder- 
ing and useless in the archives. And 
it costs money to buy the paper, put 
words on it, read them, pass the paper 
on to Mr. Smith, and store it. Accord- 
ingly, paperwork has come under the 
scrutiny of the major group set up to 
examine the way our Government 
works. : 

This group is the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. It is generally 
known as the Hoover Commission, be- 
cause its chairman is former President 
Herbert Hoover. Originally it was set 
up in 1947, during President Truman’s 
administration. In this first phase it 


made 273 recommendations; 193 of 
them became law, resulting in a saving 
of billions of dollars. The commission 
was recreated in 1953, under President 
Eisenhower's Administration. It is now 
sending Congress a series of new re- 
ports. One that has gone to Congress 
recently is “Paperwork Management.” 

This report is based on the findings 
of a “task force” of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Head of this “task force” is 
Emmett J. Leahy of Connecticut, a 
management consultant who did a 
similar job for the commission in 1947- 
49. The result of the previous report 
was the creation of the General Services 
Administration (to take care of Govern- 
ment “housekeeping”) and a new sys- 
tem for handling Government records. 
This system has been saving Uncle Sam 
more than $34,000,000 a year. 

These are the principal findings of 
the new report: 


Scope of the Problem 

The Government gets out about 
25,000,000,000 pieces of paper each 
year—not counting periodicals, booklets 
and the like. That comes to about 150 
pieces of paper for each man, woman, 
and child in the United States. If laid 
end to end these papers would stretch 
thirteen times the distance to the moon. 

This paperwork costs about $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. That comes to about 
$100 for each family of four in the U. S. 


but too much paperwork slows down the machinery 


About 750,000 Federal employees work 
on paper full-time. Their office space 
equals 36 buildings the size of the 
Empire State Building in New York 
City. The 24,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
records they keep cover an area equal 
to 7 buildings the size of the Pentagon 
in Washington, which is the largest 
office building in the world. The ma- ~ 
chines they use (typewriters, adding 
machines, etc.) cost $250,000,000; their 
filing cabinets, about $100,000,000. 
Just a desk and chair for a typist cost 
$115. 

All this, of course, reflects the vast 
growth of our Government—from 
583,000 employees in 570 agencies 
spending $3,500,000,000 when Mr. 
Hoover was President, to 2,300,000 em- 
ployees in 2,135 agencies spending 
$67,000,000,000 today. But the com- 
mission says the figures confirm the 
widespread belief that Washington is 
“the mecca of red tape.” It’s significant 
that wastepaper is the chief industrial 
export of Washington. 

These are the main elements con- 
tributing to the Government's output 
of paperwork. 


Correspondence 

Government letter-writing _ costs 
$1,000,000,000 a year. The product is 
about a billion letters—about 522 per 
employee, as compared with 55 per 
employee in 1912. Although the aver- 





PAPERWORK IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
‘COSTS. TAXPAYERS $4 BILLION ANNUALLY 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PRODUCES 
25 BILLION PIECES OF PAPER ANNUALLY 
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Paperwork requires services of more than 750,000 typists and machine operators. 
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age cost is $1 per letter, the actual 
figures vary widely. A letter dictated 
to a stenographer takes—in time re- 
quired for thinking about what to say, 
dictation, typing, reading, and signing 
—an average of 29 minutes and costs 
70 cents to $2.45 in salary. A form 
letter costs as little as 8 cents. 

Some agencies have found they can 
save money by applying mass-produc- 
tion techniques in letter-writing. Thus 
the Navy, over a period of eleven years, 
has saved $2,200,000 by setting up a 
control staff costing $130,000, Another 
example is the Baltimore office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. It had 
a mail load of 500,000 letters a year, 
and a permanent backlog of 50,000. A 
new system allowed 90 per cent of the 
letters to be answered with form re- 
plies; more postcards were used; many 
letters were answered directly by 
typists. The saving in one year was 
$157,200. 


Forms 

The number of forms used by the 
Government totals 18,000,000,000 a 
year. They include tax returns, eco- 
nomic and social reports, personnel 
questionnaires, inventories, etc. Print- 
ing them alone costs $42,000,000. 
Salaries for those who handle them cost 
at least twenty times that much. 

Forms are much more economical 
than individual letters. But the Hoover 
Commission found that the use of forms 
could be much simplified. It cited a 
“forms management” program in the 
Navy Department. In one year, the 
Navy eliminated no less than 21,000 
forms. In one project alone, the reduc- 
tion was from 3,161 to 752. Another 
department reduced its forms from 
22,000 to 4,200. Its printing expense 
was cut from $2,750,000 to about 
$1,000,000. 


N. Y. Times Charts from Hoover Commission 
Commission's recommendations would result in savings of $255 million annually. 


Reports 

There have been many charges that 
the Government is “report-happy.” It 
requires 25,000 different reports from 
its units in the field. There are 100,000 
reports shuttled back and forth within 
Federal offices, and 2,000 reports are 
demanded by one agency from another. 
Industry has to make 4,700 different 
types of reports to the Government. 

The Hoover Commission said many 
of the reports are needless. For in- 


stance, one report to the Bureau of | 


Indian Affairs covers nine pages and 
requires figures on the number of beef 
cattle, dairy~cattle, sheep, goats, swine 
—broken down under headings for 
cows, heifers, steers, bulls, ewes, etc.— 
and all changes in these figures during 
the year. Many agencies, the commis- 
sion said, neglect these questions about 
a report: Is it necessary? Will it do the 
job for which it is intended? Is it 
worth the cost? 

The commission cited the Defense 
Department for having a good system 
of controlling reports. As an outstanding 
example of a needless report, it pointed 
to the quarterly tax reports required 
of employers. These provide as many 
as 240 million lines of data—employee’s 
name, earnings, social security number, 
state. And Social Security makes out a 
separate card for each line! The com- 
mission said all this data could be 
obtained from the W-2 withholding tax 
report which employers must also file. 


Directives 

Government directives (instructions 
and orders)—and the “gobbledygook” 
language they often use—are a common 
butt of jokes about Government red 
tape. Directives and other forms of 
instructions cost about $100,000,000 a 
year. The commission found many of 
them out of date and confusing. 


Record Keeping 

About 159,000 employees spend all 
their time filing Government reco 
These records fill 2,000,000 filing cabi- 
nets. If placed in one drawer, these 
records would reach from the Pentagon 
to the Kremlin. “A typical! office file 
room,” said the Hoover task force, “is 
normally placed .off. in a far corner, 
staffed by low-grade file clerks; with 
little attention by management to how 
effectively they are doing their job.” 
Only two agencies in five have standard 
filing systems. 


Mail 

The Government sends out 1,500,- 
(000,000 pieces of first-class mail a year. 
To do the job requires 25,000 clerks 
and 8,400 messengers, at a cost of 
$104,000,000. Much éxpense goes need- 
lessly, the commission said, to keeping 
records of incoming mail. For example, 
40 per cent of it is stamped with the 
time of arrival—often to no. purpose. 


Quality Control 

About 10 per cent of the cost of 
paperwork comes from inspecting it to 
guard against error. The task force said 
it is uneconomical to inspect every item 
for possible. error. It cited the factory 
practice of spot-checking—inspection of, 
say, 10 per cent of the goods produced. 
This is enough to trace errors to the 
source and remove the source. 


Recommendations 


Out of all this the Hoover Commis- 
sion estimated that these savings could 


be made: 
(millions ) 

Correspondence $75 

Forms 

Reports 

Record Keeping 

Mail Handling 

TOTAL $255 

The Commission recommended: 

(1) That the President establish a 
“paperwork management” program, 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion responsible for its general super- 
vision. 

(2) That each agency name a high 
executive to take charge of paperwork 
control and eliminate the faults found 
by the commission. 

(3) That Congress change the law 
to eliminate the needless quarterly em- 
ployer tax reports. 

The paperwork report received wide 
acclaim. Red tape is one thing that has 
no defenders. At a news conference 
after the report was issued, President 
Eisenhower said: “If they have found 
a practical way of accomplishing some- 
thing along this line, I am going to 
design some new type of medal for 
them.” 








Box Score on Paris Pacts 


Italy became the eighth nation to 
stamp its final ““O.K.” on the Paris 
agreements. These agreements pro- 
vide for the admission of an inde- 
pendent and rearmed West Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), which then 
would have 15 members. 

The other seven countries that 
have ratified the treaties are Britain, 
Canada, Greece, Iceland, Norway, 
Portugal, and Turkey. 

Six remaining NATO nations (plus 
West Germany) must still approve 
the treaties. They are the United 
States, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and Den- 
mark. In three of these countries— 
Belgium, France, and West Germany 
—the treaties have already been rati- 
fied by the lower houses of parlia- 
ment but not yet by the upper 
houses. That's the “box score” to 
date. Most observers are agreed that 
the major obstacles to the rearming 
of West Germany have been cleared. 

There are two principal provisions 
in this series of Paris agreements: 

(1) The granting of almost com- 
plete independence to West Ger- 
many by the Western Allies. The 
only important exception is that the 
Western Allies retain the right to 
continue to keep their troops on 
West German territory. 

(2) The admission of a réarmed 
West Germany to NATO and the 
Western European Union (WEU). 

The WEU originally consisted of 
five nations—Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Now it will include West Ger- 
many and Italy. 

The WEU sets “ceilings” on the 
armed forces and armaments con- 
tributed by its members to NATO. 
Under the WEU “ceilings,” West Ger- 
many will be allowed to organize a 
12-division, 500,000-man army. 

Earlier this month, «President 
Eisenhower sent identical notes to all 
seven WEU countries. He pledged 
in these notes that the United States 
would keep its armed forces in 
Europe as long as the threat of 
aggression continues. 


The reason for this pledge was <o 
dispel the fear of some Europeans 
(particularly the French) that the 
U.S. might withdraw its forces from 
the European continent when the 12 
German divisions come into being. 


Soviet Visitors to U.S. 
“Come and look us over. We have 
nothing to hide.” That, in effect, was 
the answer given by the State De- 
partment to the Soviet request that 
delegations of student editors and 
farmers visit the United States. 


Ever since the beginning of the 
cold war, there has been little traffic 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet Russia has been reluctant 
to admit foreigners to see what is go- 
ing on behind her iron curtain. Those 
admitted are closely watched by the 
secret police and their travels are 
restricted. 

The United States, in reprisal, has 
discouraged Soviet visitors to our 
shores—except for accredited diplo- 
mats and United Nations personnel. 
Under the McCarran Immigration 
Act, alien Communists are barred 
from the U.S., unless exceptions are 
made by the State Department. 

In recent months, “tourist traffic 
between the two countries has 
perked up a bit. During the past 


”» 


year, about 100 American citizens 
(mostly students and journalists) 
have visited Soviet Russia. And about 
40 Soviet Russians (sportsmen, chess 
players, and scholars) have, in turn, 
visited the U.S. 

In August 1954 the Soviet Foreign 
Office requested that the State De- 
partment grant U.S. visas (permits to 
enter this country) to a group of So- 
viet student editors. The Soviet stu- 
dents were told to apply at a more 
“opportune” season; most schools 
are closed in the summer. The re- 
quest was renewed last November. 

The State Department studied the 
problem. Meanwhile, Communist 
propagandists used the delay to ac- 
cuse us of imposing an “iron curtain.” 


STUDENTS AGED 25 TO 39 


Then, on March 10, the State De- 
partment announced that the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow had been in- 
structed to issue visas to 11 Soviet 
student editors. Though the request 
was only for a three-week visit, the 
State Department gave the student 
editors permission to spend 30 days 
here. The extra nine days, said a U.S. 
official, would give the visitors a “lit- 
tle latitude.” 

The Soviet student editors are, to 
be sure, somewhat “over-aged.” They 
are from 25 to 39 years old. One ex- 
planation suggested is that they may 
be post-graduate students in uni- 
versities. Another explanation—ad- 
vanced by some observers—is that 





Wide World photo 


Seeds for Asia’s Needy 

“Global Johnny Appleseed,” “One- 
Man Marshall Plan”—these are nick- 
names of Merchant Marine engineer 
Aloysius (Pat) Mozier, 49, who distrib- 
utes seeds to needy farmers in Asia. 

During Korean War, Mozier saw a 
child die of starvation. He asked him- 
self: “How can I help?” When he got 
home he bought vegetable seeds with 
his lifetime savings, began to distribute 
them at ports of call in Asia. News of 
his deeds spread. Other people began to 
help with seeds and money. To date he 
has distributed more than a million 
packages of seeds. Last week Mozier 
sailed again for Asia—“to plant a green 
band around the world to offset the Red 
band.” Seeds are stored in his cabin 
aboard Philippine Bear. 
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SECOND STAGE 
ROCKET 


Scholastic Magazines drawing 


How a satellite launched by rockets would circle our planet (see news story). 


many of these “student editors” are 
not students at all, but Communist 
party officials “assigned” to edit and 
supervise student publications. 

A day later, the State Department 
decided also to admit to this country 
a group of Soviet farm experts—to 
learn why the corn grows tall and 
the hogs grow fat in Iowa. (See last 
week's news pages.) 


Nepal to Admit Tourists 


Looking for an out-of-the-way 
place to spend your vacation? Why 
not try the far-off, ancient kingdom 
of Nepal? 


This mystery-shrouded Himala- 
yan kingdom has just opened its 
gates to tourists. 

Nepal lies hidden in the Himala- 
yan Mountains, between India and 
Tibet. It has a_ population of 
8,500,000 and covers an area roughly 
the size of Iowa. 

From time immemorial, Nepalese 
rulers have disliked foreigners. Oc- 
casionally they would permit a for- 
eigner to walk over the mountain 
pass and enter Katmandu, the capi- 
tal. But it would have to be a for- 
eigner on diplomatic or military 
business. No tourists were warited. 

A few months ago the Nepalese 
changed their minds. Maybe they 
wanted to learn more about the out- 
side world. Maybe they realized that 
they are losing out on an important 
source of revenue—the tourist dollar. 

Whatever the reason, Nepalese 
officials approached a travel agency, 
Thomas Cook and Son, and asked 
them to include Nepal in their tours. 
An old, 1,000-room palace was con- 


verted into a hotel. A dozen bright 
Nepalese young men were assigned 
to act as tourist guides. Before long, 
the Nepalese also plan to have pic- 
ture postcards and a variety of sou- 
venirs for sale to tourists. 

This happy event has unfortu- 
nately coincided with a sad event. 
On March 14, the Nepalese ruler, 48- 
year-old King Tribhubana, died in a 


Zurich (Switzerland) hospital, where 
he had been under treatment for 
heart disease. 


Man-Made Satellite 


The U.S. Defense Department, 
according to reports, is planning an 
“Earth-satellite’ which may be 
ready for launching by 1957. 


Scientists say we'll ride through 
space in rocket ships some day. But 
before we do, we'll have to learn 
more about space. How can we get 
first-hand information—before men 
try to go up in rocket ships? 

“Let’s first send up a small un- 
manned satellite to circle the Earth 
like a moon,” answer scientists. The 
satellite could ‘carry instruments to 
record information about outer 
space. It could also have a radio 
transmitter that would send this in- 
formation back to Earth. 

For the past few years, U.S. sci- 
entists have been working on plans 
to build such a man-made “moon.” 


SIZE OF BASKETBALL 


The first man-made satellite of 
Earth would probably be the size of 
a basketball or a beach ball. In 
shape, it might look something 
like a farmers milk can. And it 


would weigh less than 100 pounds. 

How will it be shot into space? 
Probably by means of a two- or 
three-stage rocket, answer scientists 
(see diagram at left). 

For example, the satellite could 
be mounted in the nose of a three- 
stage rocket. After reaching. an alti- 
tude of about 60 miles, the first 
rocket would burn out. It would 
automatically release the second 
rocket. The second rocket would 
climb another 80 miles or so. Before 
burning out, it would release the 
third rocket. This rocket would soar 
another 100 miles and release the 
satellite. By that time the satellite 
would be traveling at a speed of 
about eight miles per second. 

The satellite would circle the 
Earth at an altitude of perhaps 250 
miles. It would zip around the Earth 
in less than two hours. 


FIERY END OF SATELLITE 


At 250 miles from the Earth, the 
satellite would be in the outer fringes 
of the Earth’s atmosphere. Friction 
with air particles would slow it down 
eventually. Then gravity would pull 
it down toward the Earth. But it 
would probably never reach the 
ground. Great heat generated by fric- 
tion with the dense part of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, near the Earth’s 
surface, would set the satellite on 
fire. It would burn to a cinder. 

The satellite wouldn't have any 
military value. It wouldn't be able to 
kill anyone—or spy on any country. 
It would be a fact-finder for 
USS. scientists. 


Punishing Perjurers 

There have been a number of 
cases recently where witnesses have 
said one thing under oath and the 
exact opposite at a later time, while 
again sworn to tell the truth. 


Such lying before a court or a 
Congressional committee is called 
perjury. It can be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. .- 

The chief example of such turn- 
about testimony is Harvey Matusow. 
Matusow, now 28, joined the Com- 
munist party in 1947 shortly after 
his discharge from the Army. He 
says he quickly became disillusioned 
with the party and was expelled in 
1951. During the time Matusow was 
a member of the Communist party 
the Government began legally to 
prosecute the Communist party un- 











ONLY 22¢, 31¢ AND 44¢ EACH 
IN LOTS OF TWENTY OR MORE 


pD° YOU want your students to acquire a genuine liking for good 

reading? The outstanding list of books for young people on the 
following two pages provides a splendid opportunity! Here are 54 well- 
written books in popular, colorful, pocket-size editions, selected by 
experts to give teen-agers the best in recreational reading. For youth 
appeal, plus real literary merit, you’ll find it hard to beat this superb 
assortment. And there are substantial savings too! These books regularly 
sell for 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢. By shipping in quantity, we are able to make 
savings in mailing and handling costs which we pass along to the pur- 
chaser. In lots of 20 or more, same or assorted titles, we can supply 
these books for only 22¢, 3l¢ and 44¢ each —and we pay the postage! 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
To show your students exciting new 
reading vistas, post the list shown on 
the next two pages on your class 
bulletin board so that your students 
may discover and select the books 
they wish. Full directions for order- 
ing are given on the last page of this 
insert. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM USE 
Important to educators is the ready 
availability of these paper-bound 
books. Few of these books can be 


obtained through the usual retail 
outlets, and from no other single 
source can such a selection of paper- 
bound books be purchased in class- 
room quantities. Students may buy 
books from the list for individual 
reading assignments, or a single title 
may be selected for class reading and 
study. Students may pay for the 
books themselves, by giving the 
money to the teacher, who makes out 
the order, or in some cases, books 
are paid for out of library, PTA or 
other special funds and kept as part 
of the school or class library. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
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14. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) 
12 top-flight tales of action, drama 
and side-splitting fun in the animal 


world, chosen from Scholastic. La ee ee eS Se a ES SS ST SD SG OD Se me ce eee ee ed 


LOTS OF LAUGHS = 9 
° KLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain (31¢) i 
' Rollicking. riotous adventures of two ; Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. i 
boys on a raft down the Mississippi 4 ; ' 
by America’s top humorist. i TITLE QUANT BK. TITLE QUANTITY |» 
2. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth (22¢) 1 NO. 22¢/31¢44q] ft 
Skeets buys an ee Bw a ~ Adventures H. PC139, 31 32 | Your Own Party Book, (23, 22¢ ; 
sets him up as mascot in this laugh- 
loaded tale of summer camp life. ' Toast, 114, 22 33 | Baseball Stars 1955, LL12, 31¢ ' 
3. KID WHO BATTED 1.000 _  (31¢) i Kid Who Batted | 715, 31 34 | Brown's Sports Quiz, P996, 22¢ ; 
oe a ne : The 35 | The Southpaw, C16, 22¢ ‘ 
pens A abunovine ae oA yarn. ’ More Dennis 22 36 | New Believe It or Not, P992, 22¢ ; CHI 
4. THE MUDHEN, ge P. a moet : Pocket Guide 31 37 | Tales, Fan. & Imag., PC156, 31¢ i 
Fun breaks out wherever the lazy, : 
likable, unpredictable Mudhen goes. : 7 | Pocket Guide T PC93, 31 38 | TAB Crossword Puzzies, 13, 22¢ } 
Anever-slowing riot of school humor. ' 8 | Pocket Guide PGC) 39 | 101 Best Loved Songs, P955, 22¢ i 
5. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE (22¢) 4 | 9] Own Book P893, 31¢ 40 | Etiquette, 121, 22¢ ' 
More than 100 cartcons of America’s ' . ; 
favorite prankster—the fabulous , 3,2 41 | Magic Up Your Sleeve, 120, 31¢ i 
whirlwind of mischief, wit, deviltry. Black 41,2 42| 6 Min. to Perf. Spel., PC145, 31¢ r 
13 81237, 22 43 | 1955 Pock. Alman., PGC1955, 44 . 
KNOW NATURE = C18, 22 44] French — “oe PC78, 31¢ : ; 
‘ n -o 5 
6. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS (31¢) se g : ; | 
Know—and enjoy—wildflowers! 103 13 TAB Animal T 15, 22 45 | Larousse’s Fr. Dict., PGC24, 44¢ ‘ . | 
full-color pote 122 drawings, sug- 18 Meuntain 22 46 | NAL Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ \ } 
gestions on collecting, arranging. 2 | 
7. POCKET GUIDE TO THE TREES, Platt (31¢) = : 2 47 | Shane, 81297, 22¢ ob } 
ow, trees quickly and easily— + Kon- 3) 48 | War of Worlds, P947, 22¢ i bt. 
enjoy Nature’s wonders! Ideal for 1s The Lost 119, 22 49| Story Lucille Ball, BB78, 31¢ 1 . 
spring, summer, fall and winter. fo - 1 t 
8. POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS 44¢) is of Mooncusser, 116, 31 50 | Call Me Lucky, PC146, 31¢ i : 
A magnificent ver ges) - full-color 2 The Lion's 123, 22 51] Magnif. Obsession, P215, 22¢ : bes 
photographs and vivi rawings — z , 
plus easy-to-read text. or La E32 52] Men of tron, 118, 31¢ f : 
9. YOUR BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT (31¢) te for o Spy, BP3, 22 53| Desiree, PGC22, 44¢ : E 
The perfect guide to more and better 5 Lest of BP2. 22 $4] Mere ond Now, A914, 31¢ : i * 
fun outdoors! Tips on fire-building, a ; satan on ; l 
pathfinding, cooking, tenting, etc. 3 L. 2 Books @ 22¢ $ } 
7 PC135, 31 — L 
l= - ' b 
10. CARCAJOU, Montgomery (22¢) 1 k's Feath 22 { y 
Meet Carcajou, the wolverine — 30 I —————— Books @ 44¢ $ i k 
pounds of diabolical cunning and ! J61, 22 1 Ww 
snarling fury, Seanad, ty every killer : . Inv. & Sent 31 Add ms oe Office - 5. o 
from cougar to grizzly! Special Handling (Optional) $____. 
11. BLACK STORM, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) |! we Se 32 . 
Mighty horse dodges bullets and Summer, TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $___ 
timber wolves to find his master. . ‘ 
Stirring action in the Kansas hills. ; , 6. 
12. DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor (22¢) 1 ' 
A warm, moving sequel to The Voice H i 
of Bugle Ann—the story of Little } i 
Lady, a champion like her mother. } K t FE p TH IS FO R t 7. 
13. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) j i 
Young Danny Pickett and Red, a 3 ! 
handsome Irish setter, tangle with a ' i 
vicious outlaw bear. i YOU R RECORDS ! 
1 i 8. 
! i 
i ! 
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Animals (Continued) 


15. MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry V. Larom (22¢) 
Andy Marvin goes west to visit his 
uncle’s ranch —and tangles with a 
band of rough, tough game rustlers. 
TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
Tawny was an outlaw—and it nearly 
cost Tom Harper his life to prove 
the handsome dog was no killer. 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


17. KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahl (31¢) 
A top best-seller—the true story of 
six young men braving the Pacific on 
a raft. 80 exciting photos! 

THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22¢) 

Indian youth discovers the secret of 

a vast, uncharted wilderness. Tense, 

thrilling, prize-winning adventure. 

. MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER = 

A ghostly, square-rigged schooner. 

strange lights on Boulder Point . 

suspense in a sea-side cave. 

THE LION’S PAW, Robb White (22¢) 

Thrill-packed escape story in Flor- 

ida’s vast Everglades. High-speed ac- 

tion aboard the sloop Hard A Lee. 

THUNDER ROAD. William C. Gault (22¢) 

Young hotrodder goes from outlaw 

tracks—to laurels in “the brick yard,” 

the Indianapolis Speedway! 

EPITAPH FOR A SPY, Eric Ambler (22¢) 

Counter-intelligence forces match 

wits with sinister undercover agents. 

By a great spy novelist. 

LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Grey (22¢) 

Unforgettable saga of the West—-two 

men pitting their lives against bone- 

bleaching desert, wilderness. 

CURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov (22¢) 

Young space analyst battles an un- 

known enemy to save an entire 

world. Rocket-paced science fiction! 

EXPLORATION OF SPACE, Clarke (31¢) 

Man’s newest and greatest frontier, 

described in dramatic terms by a 

noted scientist. Full-color illustra- 

tions. 

SMOKE BELLEW, Jack London (22¢) 

Swirling action, romance, danger—in 

the exciting days of Alaska’s Gold 

Rush! Great tale of the North. 

BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER, M. Walsh (22¢) 

Irish chieftains hurl stalwart clans 

against the invading English in a 

bloody fight for freedom. Pulse- 

racing historical fiction! 

8. BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna (22¢) 
Twins Jeff and Judy Sutherland 
tackle the mystery of two missing 
thoroughbred cocker pups. By teen- 
agers’ favorite author. 
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INVADER & SENT. OF SPACE (31¢) 
Two top-notch science fiction books 
for the price of one! A full-length 
novel, plus a ‘galaxy of great S-F 
short stories. 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


30. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee (22¢) 


31. 


32. 


For career-girls-to-be! Peggy Foster 
finds glamor as a big city reporter, 
falls in love, scoops male rivals. 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert (22¢) 
Dances... horse shows... riding... 
romance—they’re all part of Carol’s 
carefree summer at Fort Arden. 
YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (22¢) 
Helpful hints on food, clothes, ice- 
breakers. For all kinds of parties, 
from get-together to formal. 


ALL ABOUT SPORTS 


33. 


34. 


35. 


BASEBALL STARS OF 1955 (31¢) 
Inside stories on Yogi Berra, Willie 
Mays, and 28 other glittering stars, 
by the best writers in the business. 
LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ (22¢) 
Detailed answers to 1001 questions 
about 60 different sports—a gold 
mine of true stories, fun, oddities. 
THE SOUTHPAW, Donal C. Haines (22¢) 
Hurler Bob Griswold is determined 
to play ball at Hilton, but not with 
the bullies who boss the school! 


SHORTS AND SHORT-SHORTS 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


RIPLEY’S NEW BELIEVE IT OR NOT (22¢) 
Truth is far stranger than fiction! 
Here are incredible tales of the world 
we live in, with dramatic pictures. 
GREAT TALES OF FANTASY & IMAG. (31¢) 
Poe, Kipling, O. Henry, H. G. Wells 
and many others in a tingling assort- 
ment of fantasy, mystery, humor. 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES (22¢) 
Made-to-order puzzles for idle mo- 
ments on a rainy day, on a bus trip, 
baby-sitting or waiting for your date. 
101 BEST-LOVED SONGS (22¢) 
Everybody’s all-time favorites—folk 
and western songs, sentimental and 
light ballads, sea songs, chanteys. 


IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 


40. 


41. 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22¢) 
Practical rules covering every social 
situation—on a date, giving a party, 
dining out, letter-writing, etc. 

MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, P. Lauber (31¢) 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazing 
tricks you can do, made easy by dia- 
grams and step-by-step descriptions. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, NOW only 
22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each POSTAGE FREE! 





6 MIN. A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING (31¢) 
Cures spelling troubles through an 
easy, tested method that has helped 
thousands to become master spellers. 
THE 1955 POCKET ALMANAC (44¢) 
Official almanac of NBC’s “Today” 
show, and used by TV newsmen 
everywhere. Edited by Dr. Gallup. 
FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES (31¢) 
Learn French the new way! 160 
pages, all the important words, pro- 
nunciation and phonetic guides. 
LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44¢) 
Indispensable aid for students, teach- 
ers, home and office libraries. More 
than 25,000 vocabulary entries. 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Approved for school use! New, easy- 
to-read, compiled by experts. 


MOVIE AND TV HEADLINERS 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 
“Call me Shane,” he said. He carried 
no gun, but everyone knew he was 
dangerous. A sensational movie. 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (22¢) 
Mars invades the Earth! Strange pro- 
jectiles sweep through space. Cities 
and towns demolished. 

REAL STORY OF LUCILLE BALL (31¢) 
Sparkling, intimate biography of 
America’s favorite television actress 
—irrepressible star of the “I Love 
Lucy” show! 

CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby (31¢) 
Fun with famous Bing in this care- 
free, happy-go-lucky account of a 
great singer’s fabulous career. 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas (22¢) 
One of the most celebrated of all 
contemporary novels—the story of a 
young man’s rise to greatness as a 
brain surgeon. 

MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Crashing swordplay and thundering 
hoofbeats in the glorious age of 
chivalry—just filmed as “The Black 
Shield of Falworth.” 

DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko (44¢) 
Brilliant re-creation of the Napo- 
leonic period. “Most fascinating his- 
torical novel since Gone with the 
Wind.”—Boston Post. 

STORIES FOR HERE AND NOW (31¢) 
Fiction at its best, with stories 
by Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Maugham, 
Crane and 26 others. A matchless 
reading bargain! 


(See next page for 
ordering information.) 
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The order coupon be 
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low may be used for ordering the books listed 
on the two preceding pages, whether for school or individual orders. 


For books to be delivered before the close of the present school 
year, orders must be mailed at least three weeks before school closes. 


Note that this list expires October 1, 1955. We regret that orders 
from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 


IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20 book minimum order 


requirement. 


STUDENT ORDERS. The 54 books 
listed here are also advertised 
in Scholastic Magazines. To enable 
students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buy- 
ing books for their personal en- 
joyment, we have taken the liber- 
ty of suggesting that they request 
your permission to make up a 
class order, using the order coupon 
at the bottom of this page. Because 
of the low price of these books, 
we can accept only orders totaling 
20 or more books, mailed to one 
address. We’d suggest that details 
of ordering be handled by a com- 
mittee appointed from among the 
students interested in purchasing 
books. 


KEEP A DUPLICATE. You can keep a 
record of your book order on the 
duplicate order coupon on page 2 
of this list. Be sure to do this so 
that when your books arrive you 
can use the duplicate order coupon 
to check your shipment before 
distributing books to members of 
the class. 


FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we 
pay all regular postage on book 
shipments, it should be pointed 
out that ordinary book parcel post 
travels slowly. To ensure that your 
order travels as quickly as pos- 
sible through the mails, you may 
choose to add 25¢ to your remit- 
tance for U. S. Post Office “Special 
Handling,” a service that provides 
the speediest possible shipment for 
parcel post packages. A line for 
including this 25¢ fee appears on 
the order coupon. 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY OR- 
per. The high cost of billing en- 
ables us to accept only those 
orders with which full payment is 
enclosed. Only one exception is 
made: An official school order for 
100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, pur- 
chasing agent, or head of depart- 
ment, will be accepted without 
remittance, and a bill will be sent 
later. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Adventures H. Finn, PC139, 31 
Toast, 114, 22 

Kid Who Batted 1. 115, 31 

The 122, 2 

More Dennis 22 

Pocket Guide 31 

Pocket Guide T PC93, 31 

Pocket Guide PGCI 

Own Book P893, 31¢ 

North, T13, 22 


Black 341, 2 
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81237, 22 
C18, 22 
TAB Animal 15, 22 
Mountain 22 
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Kon- 31 
The Lost 19, 22 
of Mooncusser, T16, 31 
The Lion's Paw, 123, 22 
Thunder 17,2 
fora 22 
Last of 22 
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J61, 22 
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Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Your Own 2 
Baseball Stars 1955, L112, 31 
Brown's 
The 
New Believe It or 
T Fan. & 
TAB Crossword 
101 Best Loved 
E 721, 22 

Your Sleeve 31 
6 Min. to Perf. PC145, 31 
1955 Pock. PGCI9OSS 
French Pict., PC78, 31 
PGC24 


C16, 22 
P992, 2 
Pcl 31 
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Larousse's Fr. Dict 
NAL Webster Dict 31 
Shane, 81297, 22 


War of P947, 22 
Lucille 31 
Call Me Lucky, PCI 31 
P215, 22 
Men of 718, 31 
Desiree, PGC22 
Here and Now, BA9?4, 31¢ 


_Books @ 22¢ $ 
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___Books @ 44¢ $ 
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der the Smith Act. The Smith Act 
makes it a crime to conspire to teach 
or advocate the overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence. 
The Government welcomed any in- 
furmation it could obtain to help it 
prove its case against the Commu- 
nist party. Many former Commu- 
nists, including Matusow, could—and 
did—supply such information. 
Matusow and other former Com- 
munists were paid by the Govern- 
ment to tell what they knew about 
the Communist conspiracy. The pay 
of a witness was generally $15 a day. 
Matusow testified 25 times before 
Government agencies and Congres- 
sional committees investigating com- 
munism. He linked hundreds of 
names to the Communist cause. 


LIES AND HALF-TRUTHS 


Recently Matusow said under oath 
that much of his former testimony 
consisted of lies or at best half- 
truths. He has written a book, False 
Witness, describing his career of 
falsehood. The book is scheduled 
to be published soon. 

In two cases Matusow has given 
the Government an especially diffi- 
cult time: 

PIn one case a group of Communist 
leaders were convicted in New York 
in 1953 for conspiring to overthrow 
the Government. Matusow says now 
that he invented much of the testi- 
mony he gave in helping to convict 
them. The Reds are asking for a new 
trial on this basis. The Government 
insists that Matusow’s testimony 
only helped to verify other evidence. 


HARD TO PROVE HE LIED 


Government lawyers admit, how- 

ever, that because of Matusow’s al- 
leged perjury a conviction would be 
harder to obtain at a second trial. 
No one can tell how much weight 
the jury gave to the Matusow testi- 
mony at the first trial. 
In the second case, a union official, 
Clinton Jencks, was convicted of per- 
jury in El Paso, Texas, in 1954. 
Jencks swore that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. Mat- 
usow, who had testified as a Govern- 
ment witness, now says the testimony 
he gave about Jencks was false. 

By his own admissions, Matusow 
has committed perjury. But he has 
admitted lying so much and so often 
that Government lawyers feel it is 
impossible to know when he is really 
telling the truth. To convict Matusow 


of perjury under the present law the 
Government would have to “prove” 
in which case Matusow was lying 
and support it with the testimony of 
at least one other witness. 
Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell has asked Congress to change the 
law to make it easier for the Govern- 
ment to prosecute perjury cases. 
Brownell wanted the law changed so 
that contradictory statements under 
oath are sufficient proof of perjury. 


PERJURY BENEFITS REDS 


Whether or not Congress passes 
such a law, however, there is no 
doubt that Matusow’s confession of 
perjury is to the advantage of the 
Communist party. The party used 
him as an example to cast suspicion 
upon all Government witnesses. This 
has led some Congressmen to urge 
the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate witnesses more carefully. 

Representative Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, is convinced 
that Matusow was a Communist 
“plant.” He says that Matusow never 
actually broke with the Communist 
party, and that his activities were 
planned to discredit all Government 
investigations of communism. 

Meanwhile, a Federal judge in El 
Paso, Texas, took the first legal ac- 
tion against Matusow since the up- 
roar began. District Judge R.E. 
Thomason charged Matusow with 
contempt of court for trying “delib- 
erately to obstruct justice” in the 
Jencks case. Matusow could be sen- 
tenced to five years in prison on the 
contempt charge. But the judge also 
refused to grant Jencks’ request for a 
second trial. He ruled that Jencks 
hid received a fair trial on other evi- 
dence at his first conviction. 
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In Brief 


Many Walls of Jericho: Jericho, a 
city of ancient Palestine located near 
the Dead Sea, was the first Canaanite 
city attacked by the Israelites after they 
crossed the Jordan about 1400 B.C. The 
Bible says the wall of Jericho fell after 
Joshua’s army had circled the city once 
a day for six days, seven times on 
the seventh day, and then had “shouted 
with a great shout.” An expedition con- 
ducting excavations in the area (now a 
part of Jordan) reported that 23 walls 
of Jericho had tumbled before the wall 
demolished by Joshua. 


New Society: President Eisenhower 
has formed a new organization to honor 
the soldiers who stormed the railway 
bridge at Remagen, Germany, on March 
7, 1945. These men established the 
first Allied beachhead on the east bank 
of the: Rhine in World War II. Name 
of the organization: The Society of the 
Remagen Bridge. Eleven veterans who 
had helped to capture the bridge be- 
came the first members. 


PLt. Col. Robert R. Scott set a new 
official transcontinental speed record 
by flying an Air Force F-84F Thunder- 
streak jet the 2,445 miles from Los 
Angeles to New York in 3 hours, 46 
minutes, and 33 3/5 seconds. 

PIn an experimental move, the Post 
Office Department is substituting 20,000 
ball point pens for the traditional. old- 
fashioned, nib-point pens in certain 
post offices. 


4 e 
Wh, We 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Harvey Matusow; 
(b) NATO; (c) WEU. 
2. The Paris Pacts grant West Ger- 
many all of the following except: (a) 


almost complete independence; (b) 
union with East Germany; (c) permis- 
sion to join NATO, (Cross out one). 





International News photo 


Pinwheel Take-off 


Dr. John G. Winans of University 
of Wisconsin believes straight runways 
at airports are unnecessary as well as 
dangerous. (Crashes sometimes occur 
during take-off because planes don’t 
gain enough altitude.) He devised a 
corkscrew take-off. To test his system 
he buried a barrel in the frozen surface 
of Lake Kenosha, looped a 400-foot 
rope around a pivot in the barrel, 
hooked ends of the rope to an auto- 
matic release under his plane. He took 
off in a circle four times. Three times 
the rope broke, but he had altitude and 
speed to prevent a crash. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. UNCLE SAM’S PAPERWORK 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. The Hoover Commission was 
first set up during the Adminis- 
tration of 
1. Herbert Hoover 
2. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
3. Harry S. Truman 
4. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

. A major function of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is 
to 
1. reduce the paperwork han- 

dled by Army officers who 
hold the rank of “General” 
2. take care of Government 
“housekeeping,” including 
handlixg of records 
3. coordinate the work carried 
on by Cabinet officers 
4. simplify reports received by 
the President 
About how much does Govern- 
ment paperwork cost a year? 
1. $10,000 
2. $1,000,000 
3. $4,000,000,000 
4. $100,000,000,000 
d. All of the following are in- 
cluded as paperwork costs by 
the Hoover Commission, except 
1. salaries ot executives in Fed- 
eral agencies 
2. correspondence 
3. forms and reports 
4. record keeping and mail han- 


—C. 
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ll. THE PHILIPPINES 
_a. The population of the Philip- 
pines is about 
1. 750,000 3. 20,000,000 
2. 8,000,000 4. 81,000,000 


__b. The geographic term which best 
describes the Philippines is 
1. archipelago 
2. equatorial 
3. peninsula 
4. sub-continent 

__¢. The country which controlled 
the Philippines before 1898 was 
1. Great Britain 3. Spain 
2. Russia 4. the U.S. 


__d. During World War II, the Phil- 
ippines were occupied by 


1. China 3. Japan 
2. the Huks 4. Russia 
__e. All of the following are official 
languages in the Philippines, ex- 
cept 
1. Chinese 3. Spanish 
2. English _ 4. Tagalog 
__f. Which of the following men is 
the present president of the Re- 
public of the Philippines? 
1. Manuelo Luzon 
2. Ramon Magsaysay 
3. Elpidio Quirino 
4. Carlos P. Romulo 
__g. About 70 per cent of the Fili- 
pinos earn their living in 
1, agriculture 
2. mining 
8. personal service 
4. manufacturing 
__h. The great majority of Filipino 
farmers are 
1. landowners 
2. laborers 


8. owners of 160-acre farms 
4. tenant farmers 
i. The relationship of the Phili 

pines to the West in the cold 

war may be described best as 

1. unfriendly 

2. neutralist 

8. pro-Western but uncom- 
mitted to defense pacts 

4. allies of the United States 
and other pro-Western coun- 
tries 
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__j. All of the following are prob- 
lems which the present Philip- 
pine government is meeting, 
except 
1. hostility of the United States 

to economic reform in the 
islands 

. unemployment 

. redistribution of land 

. corruption among govern- 

ment officials 


mod 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it ts true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1. The production of crude petro- 

leum increased steadily in the 

period 1945-1953. 

In 1954 there was a steady rise 

in production of crude petro- 

leum. 

. The source of the statistics 
given in the graph is the Petro- 
leum Institute. 

. In 1951 production of crude pe- 
troleum was 187,000,000 bar- 
rels per month. 

. U.S. production of crude petro- 
leum was greater than total 
world production in areas other 
than the U. S. in the period 
1945-1953. 


ee 


IV. JURIES OR JUDGES? 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if 
it is an argument in favor of trial by 


judges in most civil cases and an “A” — 


if it is an argument against it. 

__1. Civil trials are being delayed 

for years. 

Technical detail in many civil 

trials cannot be decided by any- 

one who is not an expert. 

. Rulings by courts of appeal 
show that judges make many 
errors. 

. Lawyers try 
juries. 

. Jury trials are part of our dem- 
ocratic heritage. 

. Common sense rather than ex- 
pert knowledge of the law is a 
requirement in judging facts. 


ie 


to “hypnotize” 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


abaca (i.ba.ka’)—Manila hemp 
centavo (sén.tii’ vd) 

copra (kép’ ra)—dried coconut meat 
Filipino (fil.1.pé’ nd) 

Magsaysay, Ramon (mog.si.si, rai.mén’) 
peso (pa’ sd) 

Philippines (fil’ i.pénz) 

Roxas, Manuel (rd’ hiis, ma.nwél’) 


Tagalog (ti.gii’ lég) . 











A science-fiction story with a trace of humor and a trace of the impossible 


The : Mathematicians 


HEY were in the garden, “Now, 
Zoe,” said Zenia Hawkins to her 
nine-year-old daughter, “quit fluttering 
around, and papa will tell you a story.” 
Zoe settled down in the hammock. 
“A true story, papa?” 

“It all happened exactly like I’m go- 
ing to tell you,” said Drake Hawkins, 
pinching Zoe's rosy cheek. “Now: two 
thousand and eleven years ago in 1985, 
figuring by the earthly calendar of that 
time, a tribe of beings from the Dog- 
star Sirius invaded the earth.” 

“And what did these beings look 
like, father?” 

“Like humans in many, many re- 
spects. They each had two arms, two 
legs and all the other organs that hu- 
mans were endowed with.” 

“Wasn't there any difference at all 
between the Star beings and the hu- 
mans, papa?” 

“There was. The newcomers, each 
and all, had a pair of wings covered 


Reprinted by permission of the author, 
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with green feathers growing from their 
shoulders, and long, purple tails.” 

“How many of these beings were 
there, father?” 

“Exactly three million and forty-one 
male adults and three female adults. 
These creatures first appeared on Earth 
on the island of Sardinia. In five weeks’ 
time they were the masters of the entire 
globe.” 

“Didn’t the Earth-lings fight back, 
papa?” 

“The humans warred against the in- 
vaders, using bullets, ordinary bombs, 
super-atom bombs and gases.” 

“What were those things like, father?” 

“Oh, they’ve passed out of existence 
long ago. ‘Ammunition’ they were 
called. The humans fought each other 
with such things.” 

“And not with ideas, like we do 
now, father?” 

“No, with guns, just like I told you. 
But the invaders were immune to the 
ammunition.” 

“What does ‘immune’ mean?” 


By ARTHUR FELDMAN 


“Proof against harm. Then the hu- 
mans tried germs and bacteria against 
the star-beings.” 

“What were those things?” 

“Tiny, tiny bugs that the humans 
tried to inject into the bodies of the 
invaders to make them sicken and die. 
But the bugs had no effect at all on 
the star-beings.” 

“Go on, papa. These beings over- 
ran all Earth. Go on from there.” 

“You must know, these newcomers 
were vastly more intelligent than the 
Earth-lings. In fact, the invaders were 
the greatest mathematicians in the Sys- 
tem.” 

“What's the System? And what does 
mathematician mean?” 

“The Milky Way. A mathematician 
is one who is good at figuring, weigh- 
ing, measuring, clever with numbers.” 

“Then, father, the invaders killed off 
all the Earth-lings?” 

“Not all. They killed many, but 
many others were enslaved. Just as the 
humans had used horses and cattle, the 
newcomers so used the humans. They 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Mathematicians 
(Continued from page 15) 


made workers out of some, others they 
slaughtered for food.” 

“Papa, what sort of language did 
these Star-beings talk?” 

“A very simple language, but the 
humans were never able to master it. 
So, the invaders, being so much smart- 
er, mastered all the languages of the 
globe.” 

“What did the Earth-lings call the 
invaders, father?” 

“‘An-vils’. Half angels, half devils.” 


“Then papa, everything was peace- 


ful on Earth after the An-vils enslaved 
the humans?” 

“For a little while. Then, some of 
the most daring of the humans, led by 
a man named Knowall, escaped into the 
interior of Greenland. This Knowall was 
a psychiatrist, the foremost on Earth.” 

“What's a psychiatrist?” 

“A dealer in ideas.” 

“Then, he was very rich?” 

“He'd been the richest human on 
Earth. After some profound thought, 
Knowall figured a way to rid the earth 
of the An-vils.’ 

“How, papa?” 

“He perfected a method, called. the 
Knowall-Hughes, Ilinski technique, of 
imbuing these An-vils with human emo- 
tions.” 

“What does ‘imbuing’ mean?” 

“He filled them full of and made 
them aware of.” 

Zenia interrupted, “Aren't you talk- 
ing a bit above the child’s understand- 
ing, Drake?” 

“No, Mama,” said Zoe, “I understand 
what papa explained. Now, don’t inter- 
rupt.” 
“So, Knowall,” continued Drake, 
“filled the An-vils with human feelings 
such as Love, Hate, Ambition, Jealousy, 
Malice, Envy, Despair, Hope, Fear, 
Shame and so on. Very soon the An-vils 
were acting like humans, and in ten 
days, terrible civil wars wiped out the 
An-vils population by two-thirds.” 

“Then papa, the An-vils killed off 
each other?” 

“Almost, until among them a being 
named Zalibar, full of saintliness and 
persuasion, preached the brotherhood 
of all An-vils. The invaders, quickly 
converted, quit their quarrels, and the 
Earth-lings were even more enslaved.” 

“Oh, papa, weren't Knowall and his 
followers in Greenland awfully sad the 
way things had turned out?” 

“For a while. Then Knowall came 
up with the final pay-off.” 

“Is that slang papa? Pay-off?” 

“Yes. The coup-de-grace. The ace in 
the hole that he’d saved, if all else 
failed.” 

“I understand papa. The idea that 
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would out-trump anything the other 
side had to offer. What was it, father? 
What did they have?” 

“Knowall imbued the An-vils with 
nostalgia.” 

“What is nostalgia?” 

“Home sickness.” 

“Oh, papa, wasn’t Knowall smart? 
That meant, the An-vils were all filled 
with the desire to fly back to the star 
from where they had started.” 

“Exactly. So, one day, all the An- 
vils, an immense army, flapping their 
great green wings, assembled in the 
Black Hills of North America, and, at 
a given signal, they all rose up from 
Earth and all the humans chanted, 
‘Glory, glory, the day of our deliver- 
ancel’” 

“So then, father, all the An-vils flew 
away from Earth?” 

“Not all. There were two child An- 
vils, one male and one female, aged 
two years, who had been born on 
Earth, and they started off with all the 
other An-vils and flew up into the sky. 
But when they reached the upper 
limits of the strato-sphere, they hesi- 
tated, turned tail and fluttered back 
to Earth where they had been born. 
Their names were Zizzo and Zizza.” 

“Oh, papa,” laughed Zoe, flapping 
her wings excitedly, “that was a very 
nice story!” 
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.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Against Isolationism 
Dear Editor: 

I came across the letter of Peggy 
Maddox urging a policy of isolationism 
for the United States. I am completely 
opposed to this idea. 

A policy of isolationism is just what 
the Communists want. If the U. S. 
would withdraw into itself, cut off aid 
to all its foreign allies, and just mind 
its own sweet business, it would cause 
more joy in the Kremlin than May Day. 

As soon as we did this, the Reds 
would launch an outright campaign for 
world domination. And why shouldn’t 
they? The United States, their only red 
light, would be turned off. The first 
country to fall would probably “be 
France. . . . This would happen be- 
cause the United States is the only 
country in the world that can resist the 
Communist tide. 

Like Peggy, I love my country. But 
the only way to stop communism is by 
all the free countries working as a team. 

Fred Roux 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

Let’s examine some of the opinions 
expressed by Peggy Maddox... .. How 
can anybody say that Russia is going 
to wage a war? Certainly we know that 
Russia would like to see communism 
spread ,all over the world. But even 
Russia realizes that an all-out war at 
the present time would be destructive 
to both winner and loser. . . . We have 
to live together whether we want to or 
not because war is horrible and war 
is no solution. 

Then her letter says: “If it is war 
Russia wants, why don’t we give it to 
her?” This question is both shocking 
and frightening. . . . Also think of this: 
If it really should come to a war, the 
U. S., too, would be attacked by Rus- 
sian planes with atomic bombs. 

I sincerely hope the opinions in Peg- 
gy’s letter are not shared by the ma- 
jority of the American people. 
Manfred Groor 
Foreign Exchange Student 
Kenwood High School 
Baltimore, Md. 








Home on the Range 


By Patsy Lane, San Angelo High School, San Angelo, Texas 


*Starred words refer to cowboys, horses, and ranch life. 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. Horse blanket. 1. Manufactured. 
* 6. Cowboy’s pants. 2. Operatic solo. 
*11. Lasso. 3. Young insect 
*12. Insert a new charge in a firearm. 4, Flavor. 
14. Prepares for publication. 5. Preposition: near. 
°15. Cowboy. 6. Hags; withered old women. 
16. England’s beverage. 7. Chop. 
17. In comparison with. 8. Swiss mountains. 
19. Killed. 9. Small, deep body of water. 
*20. Young cow. 10. For goodness’ ! 
22. Competent. 11. Allow. 
°25. Western plateau. 13. Early morning moisture. 
*26. Feed for a horse (sing.). 15. Restaurant. 
*29. Folk song: I Ride Old 18. Masculine pronoun. 
*31. Calico horse. 20. Female fowl. 
33. Organ of sight. 21. Knock. 
34. Friend of Andy. 22. Monkey. 
38. Think, suppose. '23. Reddish brown horse. 
*39. Group of saddle horses. 24. Falsehood. 
*41. Part of a harness. 26. Half of two. 
45. Bill of fare. 27. Devoured. , 
46. Wise old bird. *28. Late cowboy, Mix. 
49. Desert. 30. Thick black liquid. 
*51. Motherless calf. 32. Girl’s name. 
53. One who tends a herd. 35. Faculty of remembering. 
54. Gems from oysters. 36. Sign. 
55. Peevish, easily irritated. 37. Source of light and heat. 
56. Inquired. *40. Would-be cowboys. 
41. Exclamation of laughter. 
42. Encourage, support. 
As the Story Goes °43. Female horse. 
Jim: “You're the most beautiful girl 44 Finishes. 
in the world.” 46. Hideous giant of fairy tales. 
Jane: “You'd say so even if you didn’t °47. — Bill Hickok. 
think so.” 48. French article. 
Jim: “Well, you'd think so even if I 50. Detach (abbr.). ; 
didn’t say so.” 52. Acorns come from this tree. 
54. Daddy. 


Future Farmer 
































i“ Good. 
Save your money. 


Wii “Tops, don't miss. 
i Fair. 


“BLACKBOARD JUNGLE. (MGM. 
Produced by Pandro S. Berman. Di- 
rected by Richard Brooks.) 


It may seem incredible that there are 
schools today like those shown in Black- 
board Jungle. Not only are the class- 
rooms themselves run-down and worn 
out, but many of the pupils are the 
worst kind of juvenile delinquents. 
Both schools and students are pre- 
sented as by-products of slum crowding 
and poverty. The question implicit in 
this film is: Can we afford to let such 
conditions continue? 

Unfortunately, the picture’s statement 
of the problem is not completely be- 
lievable. It piles most of its hazards on 
the head of Glenn Ford, a young Navy 
veteran who is just starting his first year 
as a teaeher in a boys’ high school. He is 
openly jeered, attacked, beaten. One of 
the hoodlums even phones his wife and 
tells her that Glenn is in love with an- 
other teacher. And there is a switch- 
blade knife incident between a student 
and the young teacher. 

But even though, the savagery of the 
boys is presented in such detail as to 
seem overdrawn, the film does an im- 
portant job in pointing to a sore spot in 
our educational system. The entire cast, 
including its dozen or more teen-agers, 
is excellent: 


“i CHANCE MEETING. (Pacemak- 
er. Produced by Anthony Havelock- 
Allan. Directed by Anthony Asquith.) 


This modest British film, completely 
lacking in star names, builds a strange 
love story upon an extremely timely 
theme. Its hero is a young man attached 
to the American Embassy in London. At 
a theatre one evening he meets a beau- 
tiful girl, a foreigner. They fall in love 
at once. Only later does he discover 
that she is the daughter of the ambas- 
sador from an Iron Curtain country and 
is, therefore, suspect. 

Although their love is iniocent of all 
political intrigue, the American is in- 
vestigated and the girl returned to her 
native land. True love wins out in the 
end, of course, but the final fade-out 
presents a striking challenge to all of 
us. David Knight and Odile Versois are 
fine as the two young people, while the 
many character types add considerable 
color to their dramatic story. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. “i“i“Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Long Gray Line. 
1-141~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
wvvrRomeo and Juliet. “~~HHBad 
Day at Black Rock. ~“~Animal Farm. 
wvvrvThe Caine Mutiny. “~“M~Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. “““iThe 
Country Girl “A Star Is Born. 
“11On the Waterfront. ~“~High 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
1"Vera Cruz. “i Underwater. hi 
The Racers. “Captain Lightfoot. 
1-Chief Crazy Horse. “The De- 
tective. “i1“Six Bridges to Cross. -v™ 
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The Far Country. “Long John Silver. 

Comedy: #4Man with. a Million. 
“vvvSabrina. “MMHobson’s - Choice. 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
-1Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
1414'So This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie, ~~ Victory at Sea. 


Diagnosis 

Freshman: “And here is a picture 

of Dolores—she’s my cousin twice re- 
moved.” 

Sophomore: “Sounds like a kidney 


stone.” 





Escort 







































1955's MOST 
IMPORTANT 
CAMERA 
ADVANCE 








For your Grofiex dealer, 
see the yellow pages of your phone book. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER: 
Dept. SC-23, Grafiex, Inc. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 










For parties, sports, vacations . . . this 35 mm. camera 
can be depended upon for Prize-Winning Pictures. 
Built by the manufacturer of world-famous Speed 
Graphic Press cameras. 

Push-Button focusing is easy to use. Press the 
buttons for needle-sharp, coupled rangefinder focus. 
Features include: precision all-metal construction; 
Spectramatic flash settings; Visi-Ready footage scale; 
color-corrected {/3.5 Graflar lens; built-in self-timer; 
clip-on flash and synchronization for all flash lamps 
and electronic flash. Shutter speeds to 1/300 second. 
Handsome scuff-proof silver gray covering, satin 
chrome finish and diamond turned knobs give real 
luzury look. 


COMPLETE WITH LEATHER 
CARRYING CASE 
AND FLASH 


$89.50 


GRAFLEXN 


NING CAMERA 















BOY dates GIRL 


cE SEEMS like only the day before 
yesterday that you were plunging 
into a brand-new school year, mak- 
ing new friends, and finding a 
new love-interest. Suddenly—zoom! 
You're well into second semester, 
and long ago the “newness” settled 
itself into comfortable routine. 

Are you happy with the turn 
things have taken? Or are you mere- 
ly drifting, without the spark it takes 
to change them? Every friendship 
needs a spark plug, you know—is 
yours in working order? Before the 
“spring slump” bogs you down, bet- 
ter try a little mental spring house- 
cleaning. Once the cobwebs are 
gone, you'll be surprised how much 
better you like yourself—and the 
people you know! 


Q. Should a girl “play dumb” if she’s 
smarter or better in sports than a boy 
she dates? People say no, but it’s usu- 
ally the “beautiful-but-dumb” type 
who's most popular! 


A. Sometimes you wonder if it’s 
worth it. You watch the boys flock 
around the helpless little thing who 
clings to the edge of the pool, and you 
can't help wishing you were afraid of 
the water! 

Do boys prefer a girl who's helpless 
and slightly on the stupid side? They 
might find her appealing at first. But 
usually the girl they end up dating most 
often is the one who can keep up with 
them—who enjoys and can appreciate 
the same things they do. 

Notice, however, that we said “keep 
up with them”—not constantly flaunt her 
superiority in their faces. It’s a bit of 
a strairt for a boy to be around a girl 
who is better at everything than he is. 
As a matter of fact, it’s a strain to be 
around anybody, girl or boy, who’s bet- 
ter at everything than you are. Right? 

If you can beat Jim all hollow in 
tennis, you're not going to make him 
feel any better by purposely flubbing. 
He'll know it if you try to lose. What 
you can do is suggest bowling or skat- 
ing occasionally—anything you know he 
can do better than you can. If you're a 
whiz at English Lit, but a little fuzzy 
in math, ask him to lend a helping hand 
with your algebra assignment now and 
then. 


fy day teed 


The idea is this: DON’T hide your 
light under a bushel. But DO remember 
not to dazzle him with it. 


Q. What can I do about a girl who 
insists on double-dating all the time? 
I enjoy a crowd now and then, but not 
every time we go out. 


A. The first thing to do is find out 
why your girl prefers double to single 
dating. It could be that her parents 
prefer “crowd-dating” to solo _per- 
formances. Many parents do. Or it's 
possible that the girl would like to keep 
your relationship on a casual, strictly- 
for-fun basis. In that case, doubling is 
not only more fun, but it’s smarter, too. 
Or perhaps she’s just the kind of person 
who’s happier and more at ease when 
she’s surrounded by people. Whatever 
the reason, don’t look down your nose 
at double-dating. It’s a good way to 
get to know more people well, as well 
as to double the fun you have by shar- 
ing it with people you both like. 

Granted, double-dating does present 
its own problems. For instance, de- 
ciding how to spend the evening is a 
four-way proposition. Be sure you keep 
it that way. Then, too, you and your 
girl have equal privileges in deciding 















whom to date with. Have you worked 
out a successful compromise here? Only 
when all four of you are satisfied with 
the way things are going can the eve- 
ning be a success. 

Talk the situation over with her. Tell 
her you enjoy double-dating occasion- 
ally, but you would like an evening 
alone with her now and then, to get to 
know her better. But whatever you do, 
don’t shy away entirely from double- 
dating. There’s time enough later for 
those “tie-me-down” dates. The crowd 
can be fun, if you'll let it. 


Q. I'm interested in a girl whose boy 
friend is overseas in the Air Force. 
Should I try to “win” her from him, or 
wait until he comes home to tell her 
how I feel? 


A. Unless you're prepared to offer a 
girl permanent love and the strength 
and judgment of maturity, you prob- 
ably shouldn’t try to “win” her from 
anyone. The question you should weigh 
carefully is whether or not you're tak- 
ing unfair advantage of a G.I. away 
from home. The answer to this question 
should be based on your knowledge of 
the girl. Is she really in love with him? 
If so, you're probably wasting your 
time. But even if you aren’t sure about 
her feelings for him, wouldn't it be hit- 
ting a bit below the belt to try t 
“beat him out” when he isn’t around 
to defend himself? 

There’s plenty of time after high 
school days for serious, steady dating. 
Why not make the most of your friend- 
ships with many girls—and extend the 
same privileges to them? If the girl in 
question is willing to date you (with 
her boy friend’s knowledge) while he’s 
away, its all right to take her out once 
in a while—but don’t embarrass her by 
assuming too much. Don’t limit yourself 
to her—and don’t try to tie her down 


to you. 
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SPORTS 


The “Ham” 
What Am 


HE BIC names in American tennis 

are Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas. 
And rightly so. They’re the fellows who 
recovered the Davis Cup, symbol of 
the world’s championship, from Aus- 
tralia. 

But the fellow we “go” for is Hamil- 
ton Richardson. The “Ham” is ranked 
No. 3. But to us he rates No. 1. He’s our 
idea of a great athlete, a great gentle- 
man, and a great scholar. 

It’s.no secret that many of our star 
tennis players work at it all year long— 
to the exclusion of everything else. But 
not the “Ham.” To Richardson, tennis 
is great fun and sport, but not every- 
thing in life. His studies at Tulane 
University come first—and nobody can 
touch him for school marks. 

The “Ham” has been a straight-A 
student for four straight years! What's 
more, he has (1) been named to Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, national honorary 
activities society; (2) won the Alcee 
Fortier Memorial Award for his skill in 
French; and (3) won a Rhodes schol- 
arship, the prize academic award that 
entitles the winner to study at any uni- 
versity in England. 

O.K., so the man is a “brain.” How 
does, he rate as an athlete? Way up 
there. Not only is he America’s No. 3 
player, but he’s rated No. 7 in the en- 
tire world! 

As a college player, he’s actually 
been unbeatable. He’s won the national 
collegiate crown three times in a row 
and is a cinch to make it mumber four. 

And get this: He’s never lost a set 
in collegiate championship pjay! In fact, 
he’s lost only two sets in his entire 
college career. And it took the national 
amateur champion to do it. Tony Tra- 
bert, representing the U. of ‘Cincinnati, 
beat the “Ham,” 4-6, 6-3; 6-3, in a 
dual meet. 

The Tulane Tennis Tornado, who is 
now 21 years old, has been playing the 
game since he was 12. His dad, a fine 
player himself, started him out. And the 
“Ham” took to it like a horse takes to 
oats. At 13, he and Dick Holroyd won 
the national boys’ doubles title. 

The following year, he copped the 
boys’ singles and the experts began sit- 
ting up and taking notice. When the 
16-year-old “kid” from Baton Rouge, 
La., took the national junior title in 
1950, everybody began predicting that 
he’d be national champion some day. 


Their claims seemed merited in 1951, 
as the “Ham” rose from No. 28 all the 
way up to No. 9 in the national rank- 
ings. A jump of 19 places was amaz- 
ing, and Richardson was hailed as the 
boy wonder. The experts sat back and 
said, “Watch him jump right to the 
top now.” 

They sat and sat, but the “Ham” did 
little jumping. For some reason, he just 
didn’t develop. He had the nice tall 
wiry build of the champion and a fine 
all-around game. But he just couldn't 
make the big move. 

Maybe it was because of his dia- 
betes. This disease (too much sugar in 
the blood) hit the “Ham” soon after 
turning 16. But he had never allowed 
it to affect his game. However, it hurt 
him in long matches, causing him to 
tire and “cramp” up in the legs. 

It appeared that at 20, the “Ham” 
had had it. He seemed just another 
boy wonder who lacked that extra some- 
thing to become a great champ. At this 
point, Richardson really started to move. 

Last April, he suddenly caught fire. 
He knocked off three great players— 
Art Larsen, Tony Trabert, and Gardner 
Mulloy—in a row, without losing a set! 
That was it. From there on, right 
through to the national championships, 
the “Ham” played nothing but great 
tennis. 

In the nationals, he caused a sensa- 
tion by beating Lew Hoad, the Aussie 
cannoneer generally rated the greatest 
player in the world. Richardson went 
all the way to the semi-finals before 
losing to Vic Seixas, the ultimate win- 
ner. On the strength of this showing, 
the “Ham” was picked on our Davis 
Cup team and rated No. 3. 

That's his story so far. He may go on 
to become No. 1. Or he may not. It 
depends a great deal on how much time 
he'll be able to give to terinis. But, 
champion or otherwise, he’s a credit to 
the game—a fellow who has proved 
that anybody with grit and talent can 
succeed in sports, despite a physical 
handicap and first-class study habits. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Giger 


Sports Equipment 


First baseman for Cincinnati Reds and 
major league home run champion. Ted plays 
a MacGregor ‘‘Trapper" mitt in every game. 


Willie Mays 
Great centerfielder of the World Champion 


N. Y. Giants, makes all his sensational 
catches with his MacGregor Glove. 


Bob Toski 


Bob won his $100,000 World Championship 
using MacGregor clubs and balls. 


(Players mentioned are on MacGregor Advisory Staff) 


Wherever you find highest quality sports 
equipment, you'll find MacGregor. 


GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Choice of Those Who Play The Gome"’ 


© THE MACGREGOR CO. CINCINNATI On10 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI 
Home Run King 
of the 
Major Leagues 
(Cincinnati Reds) 


Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer's or send i0¢ 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradaby Co., Lowis- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. SMB-5 


‘fF Send for your 
MOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” beng) 45¢ each 





[| HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-5 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
Miniature Bats @ 4%5c each. 


Please send me__ 
$0c each. 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


U.S. Certified Mail on Tap 


The U. S. Post Office Department is 
considering a new type of postal service 
—certified mail. It would cut in half the 
cost of mailing a registered letter. (You 
send a registered letter when you wish 
to have proof that your letter has been 
delivered.) The cost of a registered 
letter is 30 cents, plus postage. A cer- 
tified letter would cost 15 cents, plus 
postage. 

Unlike a registered letter, a certified 
letter would not be insured. If the letter 
were lost you would not be reimbursed 
(paid back) for it. 

Suppose you wished to mail a certi- 
fied letter to a friend. Here’s how the 
new service would work: 

At your local post office, you'd fill 
out a form and receive a coupon. It 
would be your proof that you mailed 
the letter. When your friend received 
the letter, he’d sign a receipt which the 
mailman would keep. The receipt would 
be proof that the letter had been de- 
livered directly to him. 

If your friend wasn’t home when 
the letter arrived, the mailman would 
leave a note for him and bring the let- 
ter back to the post office. When your 
friend came for the letter, he’d sign the 
receipt. It would be kept on file at the 
post office for six months. 

The Post Office Department soon 
will decide whether or not to start the 
new service. Meanwhile, it has designed 
a certified mail stamp (below). Watch 
this column for more news about the 
new service and stamp. 
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the earth's four corners, every one 
different. Fascinating story ap- 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO. - a 
1907 Main, Dept. 216, Niagara Falis, N.Y. 
100 CANADIAN 
and Newfoundland stamps 
including Early Issues, 
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“Lion” and “Cub” 


The message was transmitted to the 
“cub” telegrapher. As written, it read: 

“Foundation under freight house 
needs attention at once.” | 

As delivered to the general foreman, 
the dispatch contained a rather startling 
bit of information. It read: 

“Found a lion under! the freight 
house. Needs attention at!once.” 

To which the foreman replied briefly. 

“Feed the lion and notify the live- 
stock agent.” 


A Case in Point 


A city visitor asked ar old French 
peasant about his cows. 

“Why,” he said, “do some of them 
have no horns?” 

“There are three cases,” said the 
old peasant, in that logical way of the 
French. “Some are born without horns, 
some are dehorned, and some knock 
their horns off by fighting.” 

“And what about that one in the 
corner?” the visitor asked. 

“Ah,” said the peasant. “That is ‘a 


fourth case. That is.a horse.” 
Modern Language Journal 


Fishy 

Billingsgate’s fishing expedition had 
been a total failure, so on the way home 
he stopped at the local fish market. The 
dealer asked him what he wanted, and 
Billingsgate told him: “Just stand over 
there and throw me five of the biggest 
fish you've got.” 

“Throw ’em?” 
“What for?” 

“So I can tell my wife I caught 
them,” Billingsgate snapped. “I may be 


a poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 
MeCall Spirit 


asked the dealer. 


Strictly from Hunger 


“Defendant, when you' tried to go 
to West Berlin to get some capitalistic 
groceries, and the guard asked you the 
purpose of your mission, you are said 
to have growled at him. Is that cor- 


sir, but not with my mouth. 
That was my stomach.” 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 30 
issue of this magazine. The next 
issue will be dated April 6. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of fifteen 
issues during the second semester. 
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Rah! Rah! 


A grade school boy was sent to the 
map during a geography class to locate 
India. He found it with no trouble and 
then informed the class, “It’s right on 
the 25-yard line.” 


Nebraska Education News 


Figure It Out 


“Figures can’t lie,” said the man 
earnestly. “For instance, if one man 
can build a house in 12 days, 12 men 
can build it in one.” 

“Yes?” interrupted another man. 
“Then 288 will build it in one hour, 
17,280 in one minute, and 1,036,800 
in one second. And I don’t believe they 
could lay one brick in that time.” 

While the first man was still gasp- 
ing, the smart “ready reckoner” went 
on: 

“Again, if one ship can cross the 
Atlantic in six-days, six ships can cross 
it in one day. I don’t believe that either, 
so where's the truth in your arithme- 
tic?” 

Then he sat down. 


A Real Long-hair 


“Are you the barber who cut my 
hair last time?” 


“No, I've only been here two months.” 
Sheridan Tower 


Baa! 


She: “I consider sheep the stupidest 
of animals. Don’t you agree, darling?” 
He: “Yes, my lamb.” 


Pensacola Gosport 
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top name in tennis 


IMPERIAL 


Gut Strings by 


VICTOR 


Frames by 


DAVIS 











BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you cam master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
“How to play Winning Tennis’ by Vinnie 
Richards. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 





“™? DUNLOP 


I eauctiineibyo TENNAS BALLS 












Gerald's big ears are almost like wings 
Atop his long neck they are curious things 
“ie While he can't speak.a word, 

He can always be heard 
Give him one Baby Ruth... and he sings! 


Reale Lg, 


etl a age a 
CURTiSS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bats Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 





my Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for Fal 
complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. ~ 





NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Staff Relations in School Administration. 
Thirty-third Yearbook. American As- 
sociation of School Acministrators, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 470 pp., $5. 


The current yearbook of the AASA 
on staff relations will interest all school 
personnel and especially classroom 
teachers. The Yearbook Commission 
quotes with approval the survey which 
found that “teachers who report oppor- 
tunity to participate regularly and ac- 
tively in making policies are much more 
likely to be enthusiastic about their 
school systems than those who report 
limited opportunity to participate.” 

It would be difficult to discover any 
area of school life into which the Com- 
mission has not probed. Much of the 
material is based on practical experi- 
ence. There are sections on organiza- 
tion of committees, group work, selec- 
tion of teachers and administrative 
personnel, working conditions including 
salaries, the school budget, schocl- 
community relationships, and evalua- 
tion of staff relations. The authors never 


forget “the great creative power that a 


good staff can generate.” 


The 5th Amendment Today. Three 
Speeches by Erwin N. Griswold. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 82 pp., $2 (cloth); 
50¢ (paper). 

“No person . . . shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” This part of the 5th 
Amendment is one of the best publi- 
cized injunctions in our Constitution. 
It is defended unequivocally by Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School. 
He has gone back to Magna Charta to 
justify the Amendment and looks upon 
it as “a good friend as well as an old 
friend.” In defending the Amendment, 
he presents the arguments against it 
which have arisen becatise it has been 
frequently invoked by individuals sus- 
pected of having been members of the 
Communist Party. In so doing he has 
contributed to the public’s understand- 
ing of an important problem in civil 


liberty. 


School of Darkness, by Bella V. Dodd. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. 264 pp,, 
$4. 

The School of Darkness from which 
Bella Dodd was graduated is the Com- 
munist Party. By her own admission, 
she served the party for twenty years 
(1929-1948). During part of that time 
she was the legislative leader of the 
New York Teachers Union, though she 
did not publicly declare her member- 
ship in the party. She was expelled 


from the party allegedly because she 
was “anti-Negro, anti-Puerto Rican, 
anti-Semitic, anti-labor, and the de- 
fender of a landlord.” Her resentment 
against these charges helped to redirect 
her to the Catholic faith into which 
she was born. These experiences, the 
story of her early years in Italy and 
her new-found faith, provide the most 
moving pages in this autobiography. 

Mrs. Dodd's disillusionment throws 
a revealing light on the cynical machi- 
nations of the Communist Party in the 
1930's and 1940's. The surprising thing 
is that she took so long to conclude that 
“cruelty . . . can be possible only in this 
strange movement, where there is no 
charity, no compassion, and, in the end, 
total elimination of those who have 
served it.” 


I Bow Out, by Maude S. Kenny. Van- 
tage Press, N. Y. 51 pp., $2. 


This is a little book which will raise 
a big lump in the throats of teachers 
who read it. On the day of her retire- 
ment from the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
school system, Miss Kenny asked the 
elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren whose reading she had supervised 
to write her a letter . . . “just anything 
they had thought of me and also what 
they thought of a teacher's retiring.” 
The letters are likely to make many 
teachers feel that they have not taught 
in vain. 


Around the World in 1,000 Pictures, 
edited by A. M. Runyon and V. F. 


Bergane. Doubleday, N. Y. 448 pp... 


$7.50. 


The arm-chair traveler will become 
restless with this volume. The black and 
white photographs of scenes and people 
are grouped about areas which are 
readily accessible to travelers who have 
saved for the great day. This ‘round the 
world tour includes Bermuda and the 
Caribbean, Canada and Alaska, Mexico 
and Central America, South America, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and many 
Asian countries. 


Dictionary of American Proverbs, edit- 
ed by David Kin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y. 290 pp., $6. 

Under “Tact” in this alphabetically 
arranged collection of proverbs we 
found: “Some people have tact, others 
tell the truth.” The truth as we see it 
is that this volume is useful but limited 
somewhat by the difficulty you may 
have in locating a proverb you remem- 
ber imperfectly. For example, it might 
not occur to you to look for “Molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar,” under 
the heading, “Policy.” For the most 
part, however, the key word in the 
proverb will lead you to its place in 
this dictionary. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


Religious Programs 


In response to popular request, the 
editor of Listenables and Lookables 
(see page TG-4) has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of representative radio and 
television programs presented on ne- 
tional networks by leaders of various 
religious faiths. This feature will ap- 
pear once each semester. 


Art of Living: Discussion series with Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. NBC, Sunday, 
9:45 a.m. (Protestant). 

Catholic Hour: One speaker each month, 
with choir. NBC, Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 
(Catholic). 

Church of the Air: Two half-hour seg- 
ments each week prepared by different 
faiths; talks, discussions, music. CBS, 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

Eternal Light: Dramas based on Jewish 
history or current problems. NBC, Sun- 
day, 12:30 p.m. (Jewish). 

Frontiers of Faith: Each month’s programs 
are produced by a different faith. The 
name of the program becomes The 
Catholic Hour when produced by that 
faith; this will be the case during April 
and August of 1955. NBC-TV, Sunday, 
1:30 p.m. 

Greatest Story Ever Told: Dramas based 
on stories in the Bible. ABC, Sunday, 
5:30 p.m. (Non-denominational). 

Hour of Decision: Sermons by Billy Gra- 
ham, the evangelist. ABC, Sunday, 3:30 
p.m. and MBS, Sunday, 10:00 p.m. 
(Protestant). 

How Christian Science Heals; Talks on 
Christian Science. MBS, Sunday, 11:15 
a.m. (Christian Science). 

Lamp Unto My Feet: Drama-discussions 
on religious and social questions by rep- 
resentatives. of different faiths. CBS-TV, 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

Life Is Worth Living: Philosophical dis- 
cussions by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
bearing on all phases of life and living. 
DuMont TV, Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. (Cath- 
olic). 

Look Up and Live: Different faiths are 
represented in this religious musical va- 
riety program for teenagers. CBS-TV. 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Lutheran Hour: Sermon by a different 
speaker each week. MBS, Sunday, 1:30 
p.m. (Protestant). 

Message of Israel: Sermon by a different 
speaker each week. ABC, Sunday, 10:05 
a.nr. (Jewish). 

National Radio Pulpit: Sermons by Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. NBC, Sunday, 10:00 
a.m. (Protestant). 

Pilgrimage: Sermons by Dr. John S. Bon- 
nell. ABC, Sunday, 1:35 p.m. (Prot- 
estant). 

Radio Bible Class: Bible instruction. ABC, 
Sunday, 8:00 a.m. and MBS, Sunday, 
10:00 a.m. (Protestant). 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir: Music 
and talk from the Mormon headquar- 
ters. CBS, Sunday, 11:00 a.m. (Latter 
Day Saints). 

Thy Kingdom Come: Readings from the 
Scriptures by Ray Middleton; musical 
selections. NBC, Saturday, 6:30 p.m 


(Protestant). 





TEACHING GUIDE p: 4 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs fer teachers and students . EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 23 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 
Fantasyland, “The Story of Donald 

. oo. 

00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicage Symphony: 
George Schick conducts a _ full-hour 
concert of the music of Handel, Mozart 
and Reger. Fritz Reiner returns to the 
podium on March 30. 


THURSDAY MARCH 24 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Joanne 
Dru and Zachary Scott star in a tense 
drama entitled “The Darkest Hour,” 
about a beautiful widow and a rugged 
widower who is cverly strict with his 
son. On March 31, Climax presents Rod 
Serling’s adaptation of Ring Lardner’s 

rize-winning short story, “Champion.” 
ory Calhoun stars as the ruthless 
young boxer. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: Lois 
Smith stars in “A Matter of Life.” The 
story concerns the conflict between a 
father and his teen-age daughter who 
has become a narcotics addict. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Gar- 
rity’s Sons” features Rory Calhoun, 
May Wynn, and Vince Edwards in a 
drama about prizefighters. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“Night at Lark Cottage,” a mystery- 
melodrama, stars Charles Boyer. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Autumn 
Crocus,” by Dodie Smith, is a revival 
of a Broadway play of some years ago. 
Carmen Mathews and Harry Townes 
are featured in this story of a middle- 
aged woman who looks for romance 
while on a vacation trip to the Aus- 
trian Tyrol 


FRIDAY MARCH 25 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Dan O’Herlihy, in the role of a sea 
captain, .is charged with desertion of 
his vessel and crew in time of stress in 
“Log the Man Innocent.” 

11s pm. (CBS-TV) Chronoscope: Larry 
LeSueur is permanent editor of a 
fifteen-minute interview program which 
is seen each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at this time. 


SATURDAY MARCH 26 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Busy Liquids,” Mr. Wizard shows 
Betsy how the strange ways of acids 
o be put to work. (Not WRCA-TV, 


& 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Puccini’s “La Boheme.” April 2: Pee 
chielli’s “La Gioconda.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Premiere 
of a new series for teenagers telling of 
opportunities in new professions, with 
special emphasis on the world of sci- 
ence, the arts and industry. According 
to John Daly, vice-president of ABC, 
“The purpose of this new program is 
.. . to guide in a very practical way 
the young and searching mind into 
areas where all our tomorrows are 
being molded.” The first telecast will 
be on “Metal by the Mile,” the story 
of the development of new metals, 
their uses, and the career oppertunities 
they have opened. Guests will be Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and Professor Robert 
Maddin of Johns Hopkins, a leading 
metallurgist. The entire series will be 

rodu by Lynn Poole of Johns Hop- 
ins University. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversatien: “The Ten 
Best Novels in the World” is the topic 
for John Mason Brown, drama critic 
and lecturer; Jacques Barzun, author 
and historian; Bennett Cerf, au- 
thor and publisher. 


SUNDAY MARCH 27 


9:15 am. (CBS) The Music Room: Leon- 
tyne Price, the soprano who has cata- 
pulted to fame this year as Bess in the 
revival of Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess,” presents her first solo recital on 
the air. 

(NBC) Carnival of Books: Today’s 
book is “Hurry, Flurry and Skurry” 
Rd and Conrad Buff. April 3: 
“The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky” by 


bs Wheeler. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
A discussion of Henry James’ “What 
Maisie Knew.” On April 3, a new 
series begins on what writers reveal 
about themselves. The first topic will 
be Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

12:00 noon (NBC) A special lecture- 
broadcast examining Herman Wouk’s 
“The Caine Mutiny” by Dr. Robert 
Bierstedt, professor of sociology, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. (Not 
WRCA, N. Y.) 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton '55: Final 
telecast of the series. Today’s subject 
is “The Contemporary Theatre as a 
Reflector of Society.” 

(NBC) Anthology: The Sitwells— 
Dame Edith and Sir Osbert—read from 
their own works. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC) University of Chicago 
Roundtable: A symposium on Soviet 
Russia by authorities from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and elsewhere. The 
subject: “Russia’s Foreign Policy.” 
(Not WRGA, N. Y.) 

7330 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is a program 
on big game hunting for zoos. Guest is 
Dr. Harold Anthony of the Museum of 
—— “a History’s Department of Mam- 
mals, 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
story of how the University of Louis- 
ville makes the resources of a modern 
university available to literally all the 
inhabitants of Louisville. Through co- 
operation between the city administra- 
tion, the board of education, the Uni- 
versity, and the public library, a resi- 
dent can go to his branch library and 
borrow not only a book, but a record, 
a Ve ae an educational film. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
No information on today’s telecast. On 
April 3, Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, is quizz on “The De- 
velopment of Resources in the U.S.” 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: Final pro- 
gram of the series. A dramatization of 
the life of Susan B. Anthony, the 
famous woman suffragist. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Finest Gift” is the story of George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, and the part he 
paee in the fight for freedom in 

reece. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: To- 
day’s title is “The Triumph of Alexan- 
der the Great.” April 3: “The Com- 

letion of the First Transcontinental 
ailroad.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
“They Knew Bernard Shaw” is a trib- 
ute to George Bernard Shaw. Partici- 

ants will include Lady Astor, Vincent 
heean, Norman Thomas, Hesketh 
Pearson and Leonard Lyons. April 3: 
Leo Durocher is the subject. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A symposium from Detroit. Four 
industrial experts will discuss “What's 
in Our Peaecetime Atomic Future?” 

(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: An ex- 
amination of Jane de Iongh’s biograph 
of Margaret of Austria. April 3: fed. 
ward iera’s “They Wrote on Clay.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear Play- 
house: “Chivington Raid” is a histor- 


ical Western concerni the Army’s 
efforts to subdue Black Kettle, an In- 
dian chief who felt his people had 
been wronged. 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Henry Fon- 
da stars as the world-famous circus 
clown, Emmett Kelly, in an adaptation 
of Kelly’s autobiography, “Clown.” 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An _ adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s “The Silver Blaze.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV ) Stage 7: Frank Love- 
joy stars in a melodrama entitled “The 
Long Count.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father Knows 
Best: The last program of this better- 
than-average situation comedy series. 
Next week, Appointment with Adven- 
ture begins a new series of original 
adventure plays by leading television 
writers. 


MONDAY MARCH 28 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
In “The Manufactured Clue,” a private 
detective concocts a clue to the solu- 
tion of a crime in an effort to trap 
a suspect. April 4: “Incident on the 
China Coast” is a dramatization of the 
recent shooting down by Red planes 
of an airliner bound for Hong Kong. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: The title for 
tonight’s drama-documentary is “All 
My Mothers, Fathers.” On April 4, 
Producers’ Showcase (8 to 9:30 p.m.) 
will present Robert E. Sherwood’s 
“Reunion in Vienrfa.” Greer Garson 
stars in the role of Elena in this well- 
known romantic comedy. The story 
deals with the situation which arises 
when a banished Hapsburg returns to 
Vienna for a family reunion after an 
absence of ten years. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Iron Cobweb” is a psy- 
chological suspense story about a 
happy.young mother who is gradually 
overcome by her fears. 


TUESDAY MARCH 29 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ea: Former Swedish Army Officer John 
Ericsson builds the United States Navy’s 
first ironclad warship, Monitor, in time 
to stop the Merrimac from breaking 
the Federal blockade of southern ports 
during the Civil War. Title: “The Ship 
That Shook the World.” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circus Preview: The 
famous Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus will be given a national 
“dress rehearsal” when highlights of 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” are 
presented in a full-hour preview. The 

rogram will originate in New York’s 
ledions Square Garden where the 
circus will start its 1955 season the 


next day. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
George Brent and Gene Raymond star 
in “It’s Easy to Get Ahead,” a story of 
office politics on the executive level. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
“The Scandal at Peppernut” is a turn- 
of-the-century story about a young 
schoolteacher who goes to Wisconsin 
to teach in a German-American “col- 
ony” that has been recently settled. 
On April 5, the Elgin Hour presents 
“Black Eagle Pass,” a suspense drama 
about an old rancher and his young 
bride in the wilds of New Mexico. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: The “Oscar” awards 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences will be simulcast on 
Wednesday, March 30, at 10:30 p.m. 
(NBC & NBC-TV) 

Marlon Brando will be one of the 
two people televisited by Edward R. 
Murrow on Person te Person, Friday, 
April 1. (CBS-TV, 10:30 p.m.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed ence each semester. 





